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Tue twenty-ninth Congress has thus 
far been confirmative of those de- 
mocratic measures, for the establish- 
ment of which the great battle of No- 
vember, 1844, was fought, and there- 
fore contrasts favorably with that which 
succeeded the disastrous issue of the 
campaign of 1840. The great war 
which commenced in General Jack- 
son’s first term, between parties for 
principles and policies, was decided in 
the campaign of 1844 against Clay- 
ism, with all its false and fatal heresies 
of doctrine. In this hard-fought con- 
test, three times did the democracy 
triumph over their federal foes, who, 
backed by the selfish interests of a 
wealthy few, and armed with all that 
looseness of construction in regard to 
the Constitution which could torture 
plain provisions for the good of the 
whole into exclusive allowances for the 
advantage of the few, sought to change 
the face of our institutions by perpetua- 
ting the distinctions of classes. The first 
election of General Jackson presented 
a great and cheering triumph of the po- 
pular will over the corrupt intrigues of 
personal ambition ; and it signally pun- 
ished that great crime of the whig 
leader —the coalition. The corrupt 
combinations of individuals to cheat the 
people of their choice of a President 
being promptly rebuked, the second 
election of Jackson was for the preser- 
vation of the country against those 
mammoth monied monopolies and cor- 
rupt corporations which were already 
encircling the liberties of the people, 
restraining their free action, thwarting 


their intentions, and cheating them of 
their hopes. The whole bank interest 
and monied power—the vast combina- 
tions of those who fattened on govern- 
ment bounties and partial legislation, 
with those who hoped for gain, and 
those who cowered before the threaten- 
ing corporate creditor, pressed eagerly 
into the fight under the banner of that 
bold and bad man, in whom was em- 
bodied, alike in his political and per- 
sonal character, all that was corrupt, 
anti-republican and anti-democratic in 
his party. They rallied in their fierce 
energies, and fought with all the des- 
peration which the fear of k sing their 
ill-gotten control of popular rights could 
inspire. Notwithstanding all the power 
of money, the skill and reckless au- 
dacity of the great leader, and the 
enthusiastic support of unse rupulous 
followers, an overwhelming defeat was 
sustained by them from the body of the 
people. The corruptions which had 
become 80 de 7 p- roote d, were not, how- 
ever, to be at once destroyed; nor was 
one victory over so determined, saga- 
cious and powerful an enemy as an all- 
pervading monied monopoly, to be de- 

cisive in its results. The election of 
Mr. Van Buren defeated a renewal of 
the attempt to carry the Presidency 
into the House of Representatives for 
disposal, through corrupt coalition, b 

running three or four distinct candi- 
dates, and thus preventing an election 
by the people, and collate srally assail- 
ing the principles represented by the 
masses. In the mean time a combina- 
tion of fortuitous circumstances was 
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slowly preparing the way for a re- 
newed and vigorous campaign on the 
part of the oft-defeated but still pertina- 
cious party,com posed of factions, classes 
and cliques. each seeking some special 
benefit at the hands of the people.— 
The wide-spread meshes of the monied 
power were producing their effects in 
ruining those who had been lured into 
the toils by the false and fatal bait of 
paper credit. ‘The derangement of the 
currents of business, produced by the 
destruction of those dealers who form 
the channels for the interchange of pro- 
ducts, caused by the collapse of the 
overstrained credits in which the *y had 
indulged, was stagnating markets and 
depressing prices. The masses of de- 
linquent bank-debtors, seeking to be 
freed from the results of their own in- 
cautiousness, formed a powerful aux- 
iliary to those who promised to all par- 
ties the fulfilment of their wishes, reck- 
less of right or constitutional means.— 
The disordered finances and vacillating 
exchanges were a fruitful theme of 
complaint to active and industrious men ; 
and a new bank was held out as the 
only means of restoration. The pains 
and ills of returning sobrie ‘ty were to be 
allayed by renewe -d intoxication. For 
each and all of the multiplied evils that 
by a singular combination affected the 
commercial world at the same time, the 
capacious saddle-bags of the whig 
leaders contained a nostrum. Bank- 
rupt individuals were offered repudia- 
tion; bankrupt corporations multiplied 
credits ; bankrupt state governments 
the land revenues, taken from a de- 
ficit federal treasury; and to supply 
the latter, taxes on consumable articles 
were to be laid, so high as to prevent 
the consumption. These were promis- 
ed as specifics ; and if, de ‘spite these 
sagacious laws, wheat still continued to 
grow and labor to bring forth value, 
those facts were to be taken as evi- 
dence of the wisdom of the enactments. 
The public mind, wearied with the 
struggle, and temporarily weakened by 
the reaction of the monied exciteme nt, 
consented to employ the quacks. They 
were to pay the government debt, 
amounting to about five millions, when 
they came into power ; reduce the ex- 


penses to the revenue ; create a bank ; 
regulate the exchanges; pass a bankrupt 
act; distribute the public Jands among 
the states, and establish a high tariff to 
replenish the exchequer and protect 
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manufactures. This was the task; 
and all of it that was accomplished was 
the passage of the tariff. The inde- 

pendent treasury law of the people 
was, indeed, repe led ; but the prom- 
ised bank was not forthcoming. The 
distribution of the lands and the bank- 
rupt acts were passed, and _spee dily re- 
pealed by the same parties, with the 
fearful haste of the necromancer, unex- 
pectedly alarmed by the spectres he 
had raised. For the promised payment 
of the debt was substituted the con- 
traction of twenty millions additional. 
For the bringing the expenses within 
the revenue was substituted a large de- 
ficit ; and, to the infinite chagrin of the 
doctors, the exchanges became, without 
a national bank, more regular and cheap 
than ever before. The patient pro- 
vokingly recovered his health while the 
quack was making preparations to cure 
him. The high tariff was indeed pass- 
ed, and, as if to compensate for failure 
in other respects, a most severe dose of 
protection was administered ; so severe 
that, in spite of the vast recupera- 
tive energies of the country, the elas- 
ticity of its resources, the untiring en- 
terprise of the people, and favorable 
seasons for the hevetonebe nt of agri- 
cultural wealth, the country has tar- 
dily progressed in its outward com- 
merce. The product of that tariff to 
the treasury has been, for the fiscal 
year 1846, 3846,197 less than in the 
previous year. For the four years of 
its operation the present tariff has pro- 
duced an average of 25 millions only 
at a time of great expansion of the c vur- 
rency ; and its produc tion has dimin- 
ished under the increasing stringency 
of the money-market during the last 
year. This anti-industrial, anti-com- 
mercial monument of the influence of 
the money power, with an increased 
debt, was all that remained to the na- 
tion from the results of the combina- 
tion of 1840. The vigorous attack of 
a sWarming, unscrupulous and des- 
perate enemy had shaken but not over- 
thrown the great principles, to estab- 
lish which the three preceding vic- 

tories were, it seems, scarcely suf- 
ficient. A disappointed and embittered 
enemy again rallied to the conflict in 
1844. Again was the ghost of a Na- 
tional Bank opposed to the Indepen- 
dent Treasury. Again the distribution 
of the land revenues was oflered as a 
tempting bribe to tax-payers in embar- 
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rassed states. Again was the protec- 
tion of capital opposed to freedom of 
commerce and industry ; and also—the 
progeny of defeated hopes in the last 
campaign—the abolition of the consti- 
tutional veto was declared for. The 
desperate and reckless gamblers, foiled 
in their designs, sought, in the madness 
of their disa ppointme nt, to emasculate 
the Constitution by te aring from its fair 
proportion that invaluable veto, the ex- 
ercise of which had endeared it to re- 
publicans and democracy as it had em- 
bittered their opponents. Most truly 

had the veto power of the Exec utive 
fulfilled the expectations entertained of 
it by the framers of the Constitution, 
as expressed by Col. Mason, in 1787, 

during the debates as re ported by Ma- 
dison : 


“He expected great advantage from it. 
Notwithstanding the precautions taken in 
the constitution of the legislature, it would 
still so much resemble that of the individ- 
ual states, that it must be expected fre- 
quently to pass unjust and pernicious laws. 
This restraining power was therefore es- 
sentially necessary. It would have the 
effect not only of hindering the final pas- 
sage of such laws, but would discourage 
demagogues from attempting to get them 
passed.”’ 


One would suppose that the eye of 
prophecy had penetrated the succeed- 
img 53 years, and that our ancestral 
legislators had foreseen and applied a 
check to the intrigues of speculators 
and demagogues in 1840. Some of the 
framers of the Constitution considered 
an absolute negative on the part of the 
Executive as essential to the preserva- 
tion of liberty. But hitherto the re- 
quirement of a two-thirds majority to 
overrule it, has sufficed to keep in 
check the attempts of cliques upon the 
rights of the people. The demagogues, 
in their discouragement from attempt- 
ing to get bad laws passed, boldly at- 
tacked the veto power, and sought to 
remove that obstacle to their ambitious 

The spell, however, had 
The hollowness of their quack- 
ery had become apparent. The pub- 
lic mind had recovered its tone. The 
very desperation of the partizans who 
announced the provisions of the glorious 
Constitution as obstacles to their de- 
signs, aroused public attention and start- 
led the inert. The democracy of the 
country, which embraces the people, 


designs. 


passed. 
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stood by the Constitution, to resist the 
encroachments of the combined cliques 
in whose path the constitutional veto 
was so effective a barrier. They com- 
bated for a repeal of the tariff, which 
operates so unjustly in favor of capital 
at the expense of labor, and so injuri- 
ously on the federal revenues and com- 
merce of the country. They contend- 
ed for a restoration of the Independent 
Treasury, and for the removal, by en- 
hancing facilities, of restrictions upon 
commerce. Faithful to the duties of 
citizenship, and confident in the sound- 
ness of our institutions, they responded 
promptly to the fraternizing call of their 
brethren in Oregon and Texas. The 
selfish fear that the stability of our go- 
vernment was proportioned to the num- 
ber of acres it covered, did not Ceter 
them from adding a new state to the 
Union, and extending territorial juris- 
diction to the shores of the Pacific.— 
Standing on the broad basis of the 
Constitution and individual rights—in 
opposition to innovation and encroach- 
ment, they conquered. The victories of 
’28, '32 and '36 were repeated in 1844. 

The last crowning triumph was de- 
cisive, and perpetuates the principles 
for which the previous struggles were 
undertaken. The delusive theories 
and fatal heresies that were sought to 
be impressed upon the policy of the 
country are forever demolished. On 
the present Congress devolves the great 
duty of restoring to the federal govern- 
ment that symmetry of form and regu- 
larity of movement necessary to the 
equal distribution of the national 
wealth, and to the national policy that 
comprehensiveness of views and impar- 
tiality of purpose, which recognises in 
the most perfect freedom of individual 
enterprise the most active element in 
the national advancement; which looks 
upon the industry of one man in the 
sphere of action where chance or choice 
may have placed him, as equally valu- 
able to the community, and equally 
deserving of protection against oppres- 
sion at home or abroad, as that of others 
to which a meretricious importance is 
attempted to be given through the de- 
signs of politicians or the cunning of 
capitalists. 

The task of the American people for 
the present century, is clearly to take 
and occupy the northern continent of 
America. Its plains and valleys, its 
rivers and mountains, with their great 
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mineral and agricultural wealth. are 
spread out before them; but, like a 
scanty garrison in a capacious castle, 
the numbers are too few, as yet, to man 
the whole effectively. They are, there- 
fore, distributed at the most favorable 
points, the most distant and least set- 
tled of which, has equal claims and 
equal relations to the inheritance trans- 
mitted from our sires, as the oldest set- 
tlements on the borders of the Atlantic. 
The general policy of the democracy 
is to favor the settlement of the land, 
spread the bounds of the future empire, 
and to favor, by freedom of inter- 
course and external commerce, the 
welfare of the settlers, who are, for the 
most part, men of simple habits and 
strong hands, looking to mother-earth 
for their only capital, and to their own 
labor as the sole means of making it 
productive. These people, as first- 
comers, have a perfect right to a first 
choice of the lands, and their claim on 
the common government is to throw 
the protection “of the laws over them, 
and to see that they are not molested 
in their peaceful pursuits, their ener- 
gies cramped, their industry restrained, 
nor the value of their labor diminished 
by any special privileges, in the shape 
of monopolies to associated-capital, 
either in absorbing produce in exchange 
for their credits, or in supplying neces- 
sary goods to the consumers. To ef- 
fect this object has been the policy of 
the democratic party, in opposition to 
a contrary policy of the whig party. 
The latter have sought to prevent the 
occupation of territory ; to cast without 
the pale of the Union him whose exi- 
gencies or enterprise carried him beyond 
an imaginary line as a boundary. 
They have sought to give the monied- 
class, through the credit-system, and 
the manufacturing- -class, through the 
protective-system, an undue proportion 
of the proceeds of the common indus- 
try ; tu confine the swelling population 
in a limited territory, and to force the 
industry of the whole into such chan- 
nels as will throw the greatest profits 
into the hands of a few. The impor- 
tant acts of the present session of Con- 
gress, are peculiarly calculated to 
crush this latter policy, and give effect 
and permanency to the democratic view, 
which is that of the natural tendency 

of affairs on this continent. The pro- 
gress of events added the great state 
of Texas to the Union; and the open- 
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ing of the present session found her rep- 
resented in Congress. A few months 
more perfected our connection with 
Oregon, over an extent of country 
90,000 miles greater than Britain would 
ever before yield. That is to say, in 
June, 1846, the English Government 
accepted the same quantity of land on 
this continent, as a compromise, which 
in former negotiations she had declared 
utterly inadmissible, and the offer of 
which, on the part of the United States, 
in August, 1845, her minister declared 
inconsistent * with fairness and equity.” 
The unhappily 
Mexico, and the want of capacity for 
the conduct of affairs evinced on the 
part of those who alternately get pos- 
session of the government, as well as 
the want of principle, which induces 
one government to disregard the na- 
tional acts of its predecessors, have been 
productive of a war, which, in itself, 
must hasten the occupation of the 
whole continent by the people of the 
United States. While vast tracts of 
new and fertile land are thus being 


continually added to the jurisdiction ot 


the Union, a change in the land-policy 
of the government has been impera- 
tively called for. The practicability 
of retaining the title and control of such 
extensive domains in the general gov- 
ernment, and at the same time admit- 
ting the territories embracing them into 
the federal union, as co-equal with the 
original states, was seriously doubted 
by many of our wisest statesmen. All 
feared that they would be a source of 
discord ; and not a few thought they 
saw, in that discord, the germ of a fu- 
ture dissolution of the Union. The 
notions at one time entertained, that 
the admission of new states into the 
Union operated as a surrender of the 
right of soil on the part of the United 
States, have been abandoned. All now 
agree, whether in the new or old states, 
that the lands are the common property 
of all the states, to be dis sposed of for 
their common benefit. The recognition 
of this principle by the new states, na- 
turally induced a general disposition 
to sell the ands: on the most liberal 
terms to actual settlers. The leading 
object has been the early settlement 
and cultivation of the land sold, and to 
effect this, price has been less an object 
than the manner of the sale. The 
lands have been uniformly held at 
$1 25 per acre, and préemption rights 
‘ 


distracted state of 
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have been granted to pioneer settlers. 
Under this system the choicest lands 
are culled out and settled, and the po- 
pulation swarms westward, spreading 
over the surface of the ground, and 
turning the best lots into “gardens ; — 
vast tracts of land become encircled 
and erected into states ; the best lands 
purchased by the hardy immigrants from 
Europe and the olderstates, are prom pt- 
ly brought into c ultivation, There re- 
main great quantities of land which are 
not worth $1 25 per acre—that is, they 
will not bring that price as long as bet- 
ter land can be obtained for the same 
money farther on. This land, therefore, 
remains unproductive in the possession 
of the federal government, within the 
limits of a state the settled portions of 
which only are taxed for its support.— 
The graduation bill which has passed 
the House, and which will be found at 
the close of this number, provides that 
those lands shall be graduated in prices 
to a level proportioned to their value, 
in order that all the lands in all the 
states may become available and tax- 
able for state purposes. Clayism pur- 
sued a counter- policy y. It contended 
for the sale of the lands in large quan- 
tities to speculators, regardless of the 
préemption-rights of actual settlers ; 
that large tracts of land might accumu- 
late in a few hands, retarding the growth 
of new states, or entailing upon them a 
dependent tenantry, with its incaleu- 
lable evils. ‘The vast tracts that pas- 
sed into the hands of land-companies a 
few years since in exchange for bank- 
credits, and which are yet unsettled, 
are instances. The graduation of the 
price of the lands was opposed, be- 
cause it was alleged it would draw off 
the population of the older states, and 
diminish the revenue; or, in other 
words, because it would aid the poor 
laborer of the Atlantic cities, dependent 
upon corporate-factories, in becoming a 
free landholder, independent on_ his 
own piece of land. It would diminish 
the number of factory-slaves, and, as a 
consequence, the profits of the owners. 

Next in importance to the great 
measure of extending the jurisdiction 
of the Union, and providing for the oc- 
cupation and settlement of the land by 
the people, is the modification of the 
customs’-taxes upon the goods consu- 


med by those people ; the removal of 


those baneful restrictions which destroy 
their markets, paralyze their industry, 
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and retard the growth of the country. 
The avowed object of the protec- 
tionists is to “build up a home-mar- 
ket,” which, if the phrase has any 
meaning, is to prevent the citizen from 
becoming the free occupant of his own 
soil; to degrade him from the rank of 
a landed-proprietor, in the independent 
exercise of his own rights, and chain 
him to the steam-engine and the loom ; 
to labor on at the bidding of an over- 
seer for the weekly pittance doled out 
by lordly proprietors, who put up or 
put down the price they pay, according 
to the state of the labor-market, as the 
usurer regulates the rate of interest, by 
the condition of the money-market. 
They would have the American citi- 
zen, instead of being the employer of 
factories and the patron of their goods, 
the slave of their bidding and a men- 
cicant on their favors. They would 
bind him hand and foot, drag him into 
their shops, and rifle him at their pleas- 
ure, in exchange for such wares as 
they may choose to force upon him. 
This system was long practised by the 
oligarchy of England, until the progress 
of public opinion enabled the Premier to 
destroy it forever. Sir Robert Peel, 
after achieving that great work, the re- 
peal of the corn-laws, retired from of- 
fice, June 30, closing a brilliant speech 
with the following beautiful perora- 
tion : 

“T shall leave a name execrated by every 
monopolist, who, from less honorable motives, 
maintains protection for his own individual 
benefit; but it may be that I shall leave a 
name sometimes remembered with expressions 
of good-will in those places which are the 
abodes of men whose lot it is te labor, and to 
earn their daily bread by the sweat of their 
brow—a name remembered with expressions 
of good-will, when they shall recreate their 
exhausted strength with abundant and untax- 
ed food, the sweeter because it is no longer 
leavened with a sense of injustice 

A similar triumph has now been ef- 
fected here. The laborious cultiva- 
tors of the soil have the road to mar- 
ket opened before them ; the manufac- 
tures of the world spread out at their 
command, that in making their pur- 
chases they may avail the mselves of 
the skill of all nations, the advan- 
tages of all climates and national re- 
sources, including the habits of diflerent 
people. The purchases they make 
with the proceeds of their toil, will be 
the better enjoyed, when they are “no 
longer leavened by a sense of injus- 
tice.” This object will be eflected 
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by the tariff-bill, which will be found 
at the close of this number. It 
abandons the principle of protection, 
and levies ad valorem duties only, by 
which means the consumer will have 
the benefit of those alterations in for- 
eign cost, that arise, from time to time, 
from various causes. The law, at the 
same time, guards strictly and eflec- 
tively against fraudulent under-valua- 
tions, by which the federal revenues 
might be injured. This clause was 
stricken out in the Senate, on motion of 
Mr. Webster, when the bill passed, 
28 to 27. The vote on the bill in the 
House, — in favor, 113 democrats, 1 
whig ; — opposed, 18 democrats, 77 
whigs—while it indicates the policy of 
the two great parties, also evinces the 
alarming extent to which the direct 
pecuniary interest of sections influen- 
ces votes in the national councils. We 
not only find local interests sending a 
delegate to Congress to obtain special 
privileges, but we find delegates sala- 
ried and paid by a class of persons to 
obtain benefits at the expense of the 
national industry ; and we find those 
efforts of frantic manufacturers and 
their unscrupulous agents, sufficient to 
endanger the ultimate passage of the 
bill in the Senate. If they could not de- 
feat the will of the people, they strove 
to gain time. A delay of six months 
in abolishing the present monopoly, is 
a gain of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to individual firms, and to obtain 
which, alavish expenditure by the whole 
can well be afforded. This is a most 
dangerous feature of the times. With 
the success of those agents, the means 
of extending that legislative depen- 
dence on private wealth would neces- 
sarily increase ; and each year that the 
system was prolonged, the power of the 
monopolists would strengthen. De Toc- 
queville has weil said, in his chapter 
on the engendering of aristocracy, by 
manufacturers, that, 


“Tam of opinion, upon the whole, that the 
manufacturing aristocracy which is growing 
up under our eyes is one of the harshest that 
ever existed in the world; bat at the same 
time it is one of the most confined and least 
dangerous. Nevertheless, the friends of de- 
mocracy should keep their eyes anxiously fix- 
ed in this direction; for if ever permanent in- 
equality of conditions and aristocracy again 
penetrate into the world, it may be predicted 
that this is the channel by which they will en- 
ter.” 


Intimately connected with this neces- 
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sity of selling surplus productions, and 
bringing back the proceeds into the 
country for the use of the owners, 
through the instrumentality of com- 
merce, is the warehousing bill, by 
which, while the government is secure 
in obtaining the full amount of revenues 
from the goods imported, every obstacle 
is sought to be removed from the way 
of trade. By granting every facility 
for the composition of cargoes destined 
to all parts of the world, domestic pro- 
duce and goods are introduced into new 
markets, new demands for them created, 
and the sales consequently extended. 
In commerce it is practically true, not- 
withstanding all the absurdities of pro- 
tectionists, that each country of the 
world can furnish some one article to 
better advantage than all others, as, 
for instance, Brazil, coffee; China, tea; 
United States, cotton or tobacco; France, 
wine; England, iron, etc., etc. It also 
happens to be true that it is very sel- 


dom the case that an entire cargo of 


one article is shipped to one port, be- 
cause a whole cargo of one article 
arriving at a port of minor magnitude 
is too much to dispose of at once. It 
produces a glut, and the sales are ata 
loss. If the cargo is made up of a va- 
riety of articles, each of which is suited 
tothe market, and the quantity of neither 
is too large, the whole will sell to ad- 
vantage. ‘To make up such a cargo it 
is obvious at once that each article must 
be obtained to the best advantage; that 
is, the peculiar product of each country 
must be obtained by the vessel at a 
price as near the first cost as possible. 
The vessel, belong to what nation she 
may, that can obtain the greatest num- 
ber of articles necessary to an assorted 
cargo, on the best terms, commands the 
trade to the exclusion of all the others. 


The eminently practical merchants of 
London early saw the importance of 


this, and the desideratum was, by some 
means to collect at one point the goods 
of all nations at low rates. The ware- 
housing system fulfilled that object. 
Under its operation the merchantmen 


of England coming from all quarters of 


the known world, deposited their diver- 
sified freights in the London Docks, free 
of taxation. A London merchant, in 
fitting out his ship, finds almost at his 
door the most ample assortment of all 
descriptions of goods. He enjoys every 
possible facility for making up a most 
desirable cargo for any point of the 


LS 
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world, and, as a necessary consequence, 
there is no port in the world where 
British manufactures cannot be favor- 
ably introduced at better prices than the 
goods of other nations; because the 
favorable terms on which his whole 
cargo is made up, allows him to pay 
more for British goods to complete the 
assortment. A New-York merchant 
in making up an assortment for perhaps 
a South American market, has no ad- 
vantage. He finds in the public stores 
no general goods, except such as have 
paid exorbitant cash duties. If he finds 
a few entitled to debenture they are not 


in packages or lots that will suit, or if 


he finds such, they have been charged 
with interest on the cash duties paid, 
and must pay 24 per cent. out of the 
drawback, and all American goods are 
sustained at a level above those of other 
nations by an absurd tariff. He cannot 
therefore compete with the Englishman 
in the bulk of the cargo, and United 
States domestic goods and produce will 
not pay to be sent alone. The trade 
therefore passes entirely into the hands 
of Englishmen. In illustration of this, 
we may quote from official sources the 
results of the United States trade with 
the nations of the American continent. 
Thus, in 1834 the United States ex- 
ported to the southern nations a value 
of 36,078.032 of foreign goods. In 1845 
this amount had diminished to $1,677,- 
984. Of United States produce the 
export in 1834 was to the same quarters 
$5,063,037, and in 1845, $5,873,941. 
The aggregate decline of the whole 
trade was near three millions of dollars. 
When we consider that the United 
States are the only commercial nation 
on these continents, and that all these 
American nations bave, in the 11 years 
elapsed since 1834, greatly advanced in 
prosperity, we become struck with the 
utter loss of our position as the leading 
nation on this continent. In order to 
show how completely England has pro- 
fited by our criminal anti-commercial 
policy, we may state that the value of 
plain and dyed cottons exported from 
the United States to the above mentioned 
countries in 1834. was $1,406,899, and 
in L845 it was $970,267 only. In the 
same time the consumption of cotton 
goods by those countries has wonder- 
fully increased, and Great Britain has 
had the business. In 1834 she sent to 
those countries 127,285,013 yards of 
cotton cloths, and in 1845, 164,376,714 
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yards; an increase of 37,000,000 yards, 
or 30 per cent., in the same time that 
the United States exports thither de- 
clined 30 per cent., notwithstanding that 
it is alleged by manufacturers that 
they can undersell England with their 
goods in India. This indicates the man- 
ner in which our trade perishes through 
the insane policy of crushing com- 
merce, for fear the import of goods 
will interfere with private monopolies. 

The great measures embodying the 
principles contended for by the people at 
the last general election have passed the 
popular branch of the Legislature, and 
have, with a few individual exceptions, 
received the support of the democratic 
party in the Senate. The scenes at 
Washington are, however, of a most 
demoralizing and sickening nature. The 
location of the seat of government at a 
distance from great cities, lest the 
action of Congress might be overawed 
by force, was possibly a wise measure ; 
but the experience of the present ses- 
sion shows that a desperate and unseru- 
pulous monied faction may, through 
the action of the machinery they so 
well know how to put in motion, pro- 
duce the strangest results on the final 
action of the Senate. Of those mem- 
bers of the Jatter body who are less 
senators of the United States than 
manufacturing delegates; less statesmen 
than factory operatives; less Americans 
than bondsmen; nothing is to be ex- 
pected but the most reckless disregard 
of the popular sentiment and rights of 
the people, as well as the interests of 
the country, and the cause of human 
liberty. The progress of liberal princi- 
ples throughout the world is steady and 
irresistible, and they will prevail; to 
doubt it is treason to the spirit of our 
institutions. The tenacity with which 
the privileged classes cling to their mo- 
nopolies, will only arouse a more radi- 
cal resistance on the part of the people. 
The severe struggle that the monopo- 
lists sustained for the preservation of 
their privileges, and the danger which 
the final success of the tariff bill encoun- 
ters, afford the most serious lessons to 
the people, and call loudly for untiring 
vigilance in preventing classes from 
gathering too much strength through 
the aid of partial laws. In conclusion, 
we have to congratulate our readers on 
the modification of that monstrous tar- 
iff, which was the sole remaining monu- 
ment of the defeat of 1840. 









Tue authors of this joint production 
have acquired no little reputation, by 
writings which display a richuess of 
words and images, rather than of solid 
and substantial thought. In the work 
now before us, they have discussed a 
subject which demands the nicest dis- 
crimination and the most profound an- 
alysis. If we may judge from this 
specimen, we may safely predict, that 
neither law, nor theology, nor philoso- 
phy, is the province in which they 
are destined to shine. They are evi- 
dently better writers than thinkers; 
and if they would preserve the laurels 
they have won, it would be well for 
them, perhaps, not to venture too far 
into the deep things of philosophy. We 
say this from no unfriendly feeling to 
the cause they have undertaken to ad- 
vocate; for we are believers in both the 
right and the duty of society to inflict 
capital punishment in cases of murder. 
But we most strenuously object to the 
tone and spirit in which they have ad- 
vocated this cause, as well as to some 
of the grounds on which they have 
placed it; we feel that they have, in 
some respects, rendered an essential 
dis-service to the cause they have so 
zealously espoused. 

The subject of penal jurisprudence, 
in all its branches, is su intimately in- 
terwoven with the great moral interests 
of society, that it is well worthy of the 
most profound attention of the states- 
man and philosopher. But of all the 
questions it presents for our considera- 
tion, that of capital punishment is by 
far the most important. This is a 
question, then, which demands the most 
searching analysis of principles, the 
most cautious and unwearied circum- 
spection, that nothing may be overlook- 
ed and nothing misapplied ; in short, it 
demands the most reverential conside- 
ration, the entire devotion of all our 
powers. It is to be approached in no 
light or frivolous mood, in no angry or 
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denunciatory spirit. It should be trea- 
ted in a spirit of the utmost calmness 
and moderation. Most deeply do we 
regret the aspect which the whole con- 
troversy, in relation to capital punish- 
ment, has been made to assume. Harsh 
epithets, and dark insinuations, by 
which motives have been impugned 
and characters called in question, are 
the weapons which have been too free- 
ly used. The advocates, on. the one 
side, have spoken, and declaimed and 
denounced, as if they felt themselves 
specially called to plead the cause of 
divine mercy against a barbarous and 
bloody generation ; while those on the 
other, have assumed the threatening 
port and mien of prosecuting attorneys 
of divine vengeance. 

In the latter class, and high in the 
class, we must place our authors. The 
tone and spirit of their book is decided- 
ly bad. Itis unworthy of the subject 
and of the men. Indeed, the book 
which shall take up this great theme, 
and discuss it as it deserves to be dis- 
cussed, is yet to be written. We shall 
not stop here, however, to justify this 
judgment of the work of our authors ; 
its justice will sufficiently appear as 
we proceed with the argument. In 
the prosecution of this argument, we 
do not intend to notice the various 
points they have raised; on the con- 
trary, we shall confine our attention, 
exclusively, to one great radical error 
into which they have fallen, or rather 
into which they have violently rushed, 
and which they have most intemper- 
ately defended. 

The error to which we allude is this: 
That human government should pun- 
ish ‘a man simply because he deserves 
to be punished.”—p. 188. The idea 
that human justice is retributive, every- 
where pervades the Essay of Dr. 
Lewis, as well as the more elaborate 
Defence of Dr. Cheever. Now, this 
is the position which we deny ; and we 
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intend to show, that in human laws 
punishment is not inflicted on account 
of * the intrinsic demerit of crime.” 

Dr. Lewis is so perfectly clear, in 
his own mind, that government should 
punish crime as crime, that he feels au- 
thorized to sit in judgment on the mo- 
tives of those by whom this doctrine 
is opposed. “ The apparent remote- 
ness of the corner from which the at- 
tack is made,” suys he, “cannot dis- 
guise the motive, or conceal that viru- 
lence, so much beyond what would 
seem to be called forth by an ordinary 
question of political philosophy. They 
have sagacity to perceive, that if it can 
be made out that there is nothing 
strictly penal or retributive, nothing 
capital in human law,—neither is there 
in the Divine’—p. 15. This is only 
one passage out of many to the same 
purpose, which are to be found in the 
work under consideration. Indeed, if 
all the appeals to the odium theologicum 
which Dr. Lewis has’ thrown into his 
Essay were expunged, it would be ama- 
zingly reduced in bulk. If his argu- 
ments were as strong as many of his 
passionate appeals of this kind, they 
would indeed be formidable. 

Before we proceed to examine his ar- 
guments we would remind Dr. Lewis 
of a few things which, in the heat and 
violence of his rhetoric, seem to have 
escaped his memory. It is a plain mat- 
ter of fact, then, that many of the most 
enlightened advocates of capital pun- 
ishment, have entirely discarded from 
their views of human government the 
idea of retributive justice. They bave 
repudiated this notion, not because they 
entertained the design to exclude the 
same principle from the divine govern- 
ment, but just because they believed 
that retributive justice belongs to God 
alone. If Dr. Lewis had borne this in 
mind, it might, perhaps, have modera- 
ted his judgments of men and motives, 
and given a milder tone to his invec- 
tives. If so, it would have spoiled 
much of his fine rhetoric, it is true ; 
but we doubt whether it would have 
rendered his essay any the less worthy 
of a doctor of laws. Nearly all the 
grea’ jurists, (we do not remember a 
single exception,) from Sir Matthew 
Hale down to Sir Samuel Romily, have 
taken a different view of this subject 
from Dr. Lewis. They have held it to 
be the great aim and object of penal 
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law to prevent crime and to protect so- 
ciety; and they have excluded the 
principle of retributive justice from 
their views of human government. 
The principle for which Dr. Lewis 
contends, he certainly did not derive 
from a study of the common law; for 
to the common law such a principle is 
utterly unknown. And in defending 
the law, as it now stands, against the 
attacks of its adversaries, Dr. Lewis 
and Dr. Cheever have done anything 
but wisely, in pouring contempt upon 
one of its most universally and most 
dearly recognised principles. We 
would submit to their consideration a 
single passage from Blackstone, which 
very clearly expresses the doctrine of 
the common law on this subject, as 
well as the sentiment of its greatest 
and most enlightened expounders. 
‘As to the end, or final cause of hu- 
man punishment,” says Blackstone, 
“this is not by way of atonement or 
expiation for crime committed ; for that 
must be left to the just determination 
of the Supreme Being: but as a pre- 
caution against future offences of the 
same kind.”’ 

We shall now proceed to examine 
the reasoning of our authors. In order 
to show that human punishment is re- 
tributive, or is inflicted on the criminal 
on account of the intrinsic demerit of 
crime, great stress is laid on the ety- 
mology of the term punishment. Thus, 
says Dr. Lewis, “we frankly admit 
that we attach more value to this uni- 
versal etymological argument, even 
when its proof is found in some barba- 
rous Chippewayan dialect, than to all 
the definitions of a Grotius or a Puf- 
fendorf. Pain, (poena, town, zovos,) suf- 
fering for crime as crime, is the radical 
idea.”—p. 12. This is the * inherent 
and inseparable idea belonging to the 
terms, punishment, penal, penalty, or to 
their counterparts in every human 
speech.”"—Jhbid. ‘* When these ideas, 
(the ideas of ‘sin and suffering, crime 
and pain’) ‘are sundered, we may, ifwe 
choose, call it compact, political expe- 
diency, or political economy ; but the 
terms government, law, penalty, are 
no longer applicable. Those who still 
retain the words in such connections do 
most grossly abuse language,—an of- 
fence so frequent in the present day, 
and so mischievous in its tendencies, 
that it would almost seem to deserve a 
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place in the list of statutable misde- 


meanors.”’ 
We believe that Dr. Lewis is a pro- 


fessor of languages in the University of 


New-York; and therefore it may be 
presumed, that he has had something 
to do with the study of language ; and 
if so, how he could have laid so much 
stress upon the etymology of a word, 
as throwing light on a philosophical 
question, it is not easy for us to con- 
ceive. How he could have given the 


most superficial attention to the laws of 


language, and yet speak of any idea as 
being inseparably attached to a word, is 
entirely beyond our comprehension. 
We had supposed that it was known to 
everytody, that the connection between 
words and ideas is not only convention- 
al, but that nothing is more common 
than for words to acquire entirely new 
meanings; and, in many cases, to drop 
and lose their primary signification al- 
together. The question is not about 
the strict literal meaning of the term 
punishment, as it stands in relation to 
moral evil; but it refers to the idea 
which should be attached to it, when 
applied to human laws. And the at- 
tempt of the Essay to settle the mean- 
ing of a word, as it is used at the pre- 
sent day in reference to a particular 
subject, or as it stands in a particular 
connection, by an appeal to its etymo- 
logy, and thereby to illustrate a grave 
question in phil »sophy. is a kind of pe- 
dantry which we had hoped was obso- 
lete among philosophers. Is modern 


science to be dug up out of the roots of 


Greek, or Latin, or Hebrew words? 
Or is the meaning of a word, through 
all the changes of its form and of cen- 
turies, immutable ? 

The mode of reasoning adopted by 
Professor Lewis, if pursued to its le- 
gitimate results, would quite demolish 
all his lofty sentiments about “ the ab- 
solute.” It is well-known, that Mr. 
Tooke defined the nature of law and 


just, by a reference to the etymology of 


the words. 
ing and so conclusive, 


His reasoning is so edify- 
that we shall 


present our readers with aspecimen of 


it, from his Diversions of Purley ; 
which, as the learned reader well- 
knows, is in the form of a dialogue be- 
tween the author and Sir Francis Bur- 
dett. 


*‘ Burdett. What, then, is law ? 
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“Tooke. It is merely the past partici- 
ple dag, of the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon 
verb legan ponere; and it means some- 
thing or anything laid down asa rule of 
conduct. Thus, when a man demands his 
right, he only asks that which it is ordered 
he shall have. A righ? conduct is that 
which is ordered. A right line is that 
which is ordered or directed; nota random 
extension, but the shortest between two 
points. A right and just action is such a 
one as is ordered and commanded. The 
right-hand is that which custom, and 
those who have bronght us up, have 
ordered or directed us to use In prelerence, 
when one hand only is employed, and the 
left-hand is that which is lieved or left. 

‘Burdett. Surely the word right is 
sometimesused in some other sense’? And 
see, in this newspaper before us, M. Por- 
talis, contending for the concordat, suys :— 
‘The multitude are mach more impressed 
with what they are commanded to obey, 
than with what is proved to them to be 
right and just.’ This will be complete 
if right and just mean ordered 
and commanded. 

‘Tooke. I will not undertake to make 
sense of the argument of M. Portalis. 


nonsense, 


The whole of his speech is a piece of 


wretched mummery of pope and popery. 
Writers on such subjects are not very anx- 
ous about the meaniug of their words. 
Ambiguity and equivocation are their 
strongholds. Explanation would undo 
them. 

“ Burdett. Well, but Mr. Locke uses 
the word in a manner hardly to be recon- 
ciled with your account of it. He says :— 
‘God has a right to do it, we are his crea- 
tures.’ 

“Tooke. It appears to me highly im- 
proper to say, ‘hat God has a right, as it is 
also to say that God is just, For nothing 
is ordered, directed, or commanded con- 
cerning God. The expressions are bps 
plicable to the Deity: though they are 
common, and those who use the m one 
the best intentions. They are applicable 
only to men, to whom alone language be- 
longs, and of whose sensations only words 
are the representations; to men, who are 
by nature the subjects of orders and com- 
mands, and whose merit is obedience. 

“* Bardett. Everything, then, that is 
ordered and commanded, is right and just? 

* Tooke. Surely ; for that is only af- 
firming, that what is ordered and com- 
manded, is—ordered and commanded.” 


It is thus that Mr. Locke, by wield- 
ing the favorite weapon of Prof. Lewis; 
by: appealing to the etymology of words, 
and holding the ideas thus denied to be 
inseparable from the words themselves, 
demolishes the essential difference be- 
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tween right and wrong. If such rea- 
soning is to be tolerated, Dr. Lewis 
must give up all his high-sounding 
phrases about ‘the absolute,” as unin- 
telligible jargon. He must consent to 
suffer the fate of M. Portalis and Mr. 
Locke. He must believe that the wards 
right and just have no meaning when 
applied to God. 

This is not all. Mr. Locke informs 
us, that “like other words, true is also 
a past participle of the Saxon verb treo- 
wan. confidere, to think, to believe firm- 
ly, to be thoroughly persuaded of, to 
trow. True, as we now write it, or 
trew, as it was formerly written, means 
simply and merely that which is trowed, 
and instead of its being a rare commodi- 
ty upon earth, except only in words, 
there is nothing but truth in the world.” 
It was in this Jearned manner that Mr. 
Tooke demonstrated that whatever one 
troweth is true, and exploded the notion 
of immutable truth as transcendental 
nonsense. If Prof. Lewis has a mind 
to be consistent, We would commend to 
his imitation the example of his illus- 
trious predecessor. 

Again. As the term spirit, as well 
as all other words relating to the mind 
and its operations, were in the first in- 
stance employed to denote material ob- 
jects and phenomena ; so their etymolo- 
gy has been used in order to show, that 
there is no such thing in all the Uni- 
verse as mind or spirit, any contra-dis- 
tinguished from matter. If a refusal 
to follow such a guide, such a principle 
of interpretation, were indeed made “a 
statutable misdemeancr,”’ we should not 
hesitate for a moment in our choice: we 
would prefer all the pains and penalties 
the statute could inflict, rather than 
adopt such a course of philosophizing. 
We had infinitely rather suffer, for hoid- 


ing the doctrine of the great lights of 


jurisprudence, in spite of etymology, 
than to be crowned with honor and 
glory for subscribing to the philosophy 
of Horne Tooke. : 

Sut, in all seriousness, we do not 
really suppose, we have not the least 
idea, that Dr. Lewis is instigated by 
malice when he talks about “ statutable 
misdemeanors :”’ we take this to be a 
mere rhetorical flourish. Weare sure 
he would not hang, or in the least de- 
gree injure such men as Blackstone and 
Paley, even if he had them in his pow- 


er; nor would he invoke the power of 
the law to enlighten them on the sub- 
ject of etymology. It is not from ma- 
lice that he seems willing to brandish 
such weapons; he simply kvows not 
what he does. We dare say, that he 
is a little angry with a certaim class of 
his opponents at times, and that, while 
the fit is on him, he would have no great 
objection to seeing them suffer a slight 
twinge of pain, or pena, just sufficient 
to shake their obstinacy or to arouse 
their stupidity, in order that they might 
be enlightened by his “ universal 
etymological argument.” He would 
not wish to punish, we are sure he 
would not wish to punish very severely, 
those who agree with him on the grea 
subject of capital punishment, because 
they cannot exactly assent to all his 
** grounds and reasons” in favor of it. 
But, after all, what does this term 
pena really signify? Does it signify 
‘‘suffermg for crime as crime?” If 
such be its meaning, and Prof. Lewis 
has discovered it, we must confess that 
he has dug deeper into this root, and 
extracted more light from it, than we 
have been able todo. It may signify 
pain and suffering, and, if you please, 
‘‘ suffering for ecrime;”’ but how it can 
convey to any mind the positive and 
distinct intelligence, that he who bears 
the thing signified, really suffers for 
crime 7—crime, is more than we, with 
our best optics, are able to perceive. 
Indeed, for our part, we regard this as 
a mere arbitrary assumption of the 
learned Professor, on which he hastens 
to erect an equally arbitrary inference 
of law. But we may easily waive all 
this, inasmuch as no respect is due to 
such etymological arguments, when 
applied to philosophy. For all philoso- 
phies founded on etymology, or dug up 
out of the roots of words, rather than 
derived from the light of things, we 
have long entertained no other opinion 
than that Mr. Hazlitt has expressed 
for the unutterably wretched philoso- 
phy of Horne Tooke: “I would class 
the merits of Mr. Tooke’s work,” says 
he, ‘under three heads: the etymolo- 
gical, the grammatical and the philoso- 
phical. ‘The etymological part is ex- 
cellent, the grammatical part indiffer- 
ent, and the philosophical part to the last 
degret desyneable ; i. ts down-righi un- 
qualified, unredeemed nonsense.” 
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Dr. Cheever, no less than his learn- 
ed co-adjutor, lays great stress upon 
the primary meaning of the words jus- 
tice, desert, and punishment. “The 
words desert, justice, punishment,” 
says he, “ convey ideas over and above 
the idea of utility. We do not punish 
because it is useful, but because it is 
deserved and just ; and being deserved 
and just, (we italicize his words,) i 
cannot but be useful.”—p. 193. Now, 
we are perfectly free to admit, that 
there is such a thing as ill-desert; 
that there is an intrinsic hideousness 
and deformity in all crime, and that the 
criminal really deserves punishment. 
We do most heartily subscribe to all 
that our authors have said, with respect 
to the existence of conscience, and the 
immutable distinction between right 
and wrong: we all feel that moral evil 
in every fourm and shape deserves to be 
puuished. We utterly loathe and re- 
pudiate the shallow philosophy of a 
Hobbes and a Bentham, by which manis 
stripped of his high moral powers, and 
made like unto “four footed beasts and 
creeping things.” But what does all 
this signify? Does it follow, that be- 
cause crime, that because all sin de- 
serves to be punished as crime and as 
sin, that it is therefore the prerogative 
of man to punish them as such? To 
the eye that has even looked into the 
spirit of human law, it is not possible 
to present a more glaring non-sequiter ; 
nor a mode of reasoning fraught with 
more terrible consequences. 

Let us look into this principle, which 
is more than once distinctly announced 
by our authors, and which is interwoven 
into the whole substance and structure 
of their argument. Punishment * be- 
ing deserved and just, it cannot but be 
useful.” If it be only deserved, then, 
it is expedient and proper for human 
government to inflict it. But does not 
the rich man, who is clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and fares sumptuously 
every day, and yet spurns the poor 
man from his feet, deserve to be pun- 
ished? Does not the rich man whose 
heart, by self-indulgence, has been 
rendered as hard as the nether mill- 
stone, so that no scene of wretchedness 
or wo can touch it with pity—does not 
a man, we say, deserve to be 
In the pure eye of God, is 


such 
punished ? 


he not as guilty—nay, few more guilty 
—than the poor wretch who, despa- 
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rately urged by hunger, saves both him- 

self and family from starvation, by the 

theft of a loaf of bread? If so, then 

according to the principle of our authors, 

“it cannot but be useful” to punish 

him, and the strong arm of the law 

should be invoked, not only to punish 

him as he deserves, but to compel him 

to give of his substance to the poor. 

Precious philosophy this, for the agra- 

rians of the day; who, no doubt, will 

roll it as a sweet morsel under their 
tongues. Will our authors reply, as we 
conceive all sensible men should reply, 

that althongh there are many things 
which deserve to be punished, yet such 
is the necessary imperfection ot human ' 
law, that it is not proper for human 
government to take cognizance of them, 

but to leave them to the all-perfect 
ruler of the world? If they should 
make this reply, (which all great jurists, 

both of the civiland of common law, have 

made in such eases,) we have nothing 
more to say, except that they have 
most sadly shrunk from all their lofty 
declamations about the morally right, 

and the absolute ; and, after all, settle 

down, in matters of human government, 

upon the low and vulgar ground of ex-: 
pediency. 

Let any man study the great jurists 
of France, or of England, or of Ame- 
rica, and he cannot fail to discover that 
many things are right in themselves, 
and yet that human government should 
not intermeddle with them. Let him 
study Pothier, or Blackstone, or Keat, 
aud he will find that because a thing is 
right in itself, it does not follow that 
human government should do it, or 
cause it to be done. Let him look into 
the foundation, the reason, and the 
spirit of human laws, ever so superfi- 
cially, and he cannot fail to perceive, 
that although crime may deserve to be 
punished as crime, it does not follow 
that it is the prerogative of human law 
to punish it as suck. He cannot fail to 
see, that if civil society should under- 
take to punish crime as crime, or to fix 
upon the intrinsic demerit of guilt as 
the final cause of punishment, it would 
enter upon a work for which it was 
never designed, and for which it is ut- 
terly incompetent. 

If crime is to be punished on account 
of its intrinsic demerit, the punishment 
should be proportioned to the demerit’ 
of the individual on whom it is to fall. 
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But how is that guilt to be estimated, 
or who is competent to ascertain its 
amount? Who can look into the ten 
thousand times ten thousand circum- 
stances, both external and internal, 
which have conduced to mould the 
character, either for good or for evil? 
Who can calculate the force of all the 
temptations which have tended to cor- 
rupt, and all the good influences that 
have tended to improve, the heart, and 
then tell us how much guilt each and 
every violator of the law has incurred? 
Who can pretend to such omniscience ? 
And if we cannot estimate the intrinsic 
demerit of crime, or rather of the indi- 
vidual by whom it is committed, how 
preposterous is it in us to make that 
intrinsic demerit the ground of punish- 
ment ? 

If human laws are to inflict suffering 
upon all who deserve to suffer, it fol- 
lows that every species of ascertained 
guilt is the proper object of penal in- 
fliction. ‘The want of active benevo- 
lence, as well as a hundred other viola- 
tions of the moral law, which are now 
punished by no Christian community 
under heaven, would be made to feel 
the sharp edge of the penal code. 
Such are some of the consequences 
which naturally and necessarily flow 
from the principle of our authors; and 
they are sufficient to show that the 
principle itself is unsound. They are 
sufficient to show, though although 
crime deserves to be punished as Crime,» 
yet it is neither the duty nor the right 
of human government to wield the 
power of retributive justice. That 
awful power can be rightfully wielded 
only by the all-perfect and absolute 
Sovereign of the world. Those who, 
like our authors, would conter such a 
power on human governments, are 
seeking, however unconsciously, to es- 
tablish an insufferable despotism; they 
would confer upon society the power, 
without either the wisdom or good- 
ness of God. We intend to resist all 
such despotism, whether it springs from 
the low, sensual philosophy of Hobbes, 
or descends from the lotty heights of 
the opposite system. 

We would not press the argumen- 
tum ad hominem too closely upon our 
authors, but we think this is the very 
case in which their political creed 
should be brought into contact with 
some of ‘‘ the doctrines of the common 


Christian theology.” They have de- 
clared thut it is a great theological in- 
terest which attaches them so warmly 
to their political creed; and hence we 
wish to restore the balance of Reason 
to a perfect equilibrium, by throwing as 
equal weight, of the same kind, into 
the opposite scale. Let us see if this 
cannot be done. It is urged that the 
setae deserves to die, and therefore 
he should be put to death. Granted. 
But is he the only person who deserves 
to die? By no means. All men de- 
serve, not only to die a natural, but also 
the second death. Hence, if human 
government is to inflict punishment on 
men “simply because they deserve it,” 
why should not every man be put to 
death? Such is the inevitable conse- 
quence of their doctrines. From which 
will they recede—from their political, 
or from their theological creed ? 

It is very evident that our authors do 
not exactly understand the relation in 
which the expedient and the absolute 
stand to each other. In addition to the 
proof we have already furnished on this 
point, we might adduce much more, but 
we shall content ourselves with what is 
contained in a single passage from the 
Defence of Dr. Cheever: 


The reasoning of many persons on this 
subject,” says he, “would conduct us to 
the conclusion that, in fact, there is no 
such thing as desert to be considered in 
human society; that a man is not punished, 
or ought not to be punished, becanse be is 
guilty, bat sorety because the punishment 
is useful; and therefore that no man ought 
to be punished from respect to what is 
past, but solely from regard to the future. 
This is the argument pursned by Hume, 
but Godwin carries it ont more fully. It 
is the result to which all must come who 
deny the propriety ot punishing a man 
simply becanse he deserves to be punished. 
Godwin argues that, strictly speaking, 
there is no such thing as desert; it isa 
chimerical idea; and therefore the com- 
mon idea of punishment is altogether in- 
consistent with right reasoning. The in- 
fliction should bear uo reference to inno- 
cence or guilt. An innocent person is the 
proper subject of the infliction of suffering 
if it tend to good. A guilty person is the 
proper subject of it under no other view. 

‘Now, it is not requisite to hold’ this 
writer’s svstem of Necessity in order to 
come to this absurd conclusion; for if the 
utility of punishment be absolutely the 
soLe ground of its infliction, the only rea- 
son why it is just and proper to inflict it, 
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then this conclusion is perfectly correct. 
And if onr courts could take perfect cog- 
nizance of future results, so as to be sure 
that in any given case this method would, 
on the whole, be productive of the great- 
est good, they ought to punish the inno- 
cent as much as the guilty. This mon- 
strous proposition is just a fair result of 
shutting out the idea of simple justice in 
view of desert as one of the ends of penal 
infliction. ‘ The moral sense 
of the human mind intuitively demands 
and regards justice as one of the objects of 
such infliction; atrath which we think 
every reflecting mind must acknowledge, 
if it be not blinded by a system of philo- 
sophy founded solely in expediency.”— 
p- 187-9. 


We have made a long extract; but 
if we had made it shorter we could not 
have done justice to the author's pecu- 
liar mode of handling this great subject. 
We could not have shown with what 
facility he can darken a difficult ques- 
tion by words without meaning, and by 
images without application. We in- 
tend to take this whole passage to 
pieces and show of what materials it is 
composed, 

Iu the first place, what have “ courts 
of justice” to do with the question in 
controversy? It is not affirmed by 
Hume, nor by Godwin, nor by any 
body else, that courts have any thing 
to do with the question of expediency, 
or with the policy of the law. This is 
placed entirely beyond their reach, 
both by conscience and by expediency. 
It is universally conceded that judges 
have nothing to do with the question of 
expediency ; that they are sworn to 
decide according to the law as it is. 
It would be a great outrage on every 
principle of expediency as well as of 
conscience, for a court of justice, from 
its views of policy, even if those views 
were perfectly correct, to condemn the 
mmnocent or to acquit the guilty. The 
bare thought of such a thing is sufficient 
to arouse a feeling of indignation ; and 
hence the illustration of Mr. Cheever 
is well calculated to awaken such a 
feeling in the breast of the unreflecting, 
who do not see its total irrelevancy, and 
blindly direct it against the principle of 
his opponents. This is a great blun- 
der in Dr. Cheever, but it is an exceed- 
ingly slight one when compared with 
some of those which still remain to be 
noticed. 

Let us suppose, then, that Dr. 
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Cheever did not mean to say, that if 
expediency be the sole ground of pun- 
ishment, then, not courts of justice, but 
the law-making power may, if it is seen 
to be useful, punish “ the innocent as 
much as the guilty.””. Such a position 
would not, at least, betray a gross mis- 
conception of the point in dispute ; but 
still it would involve it in no little ob- 
scurity. For what is meant by * the 
innocent” in such an assertion? If 
they are those who have never trans- 
gressed any law, either human or divine, 
we admit that it would be monstrous, on 
every scheme of political justice, to 
punish them. It would be at war with 
the principle of utility no less than with 
that of “simple justice in view of de- 
sert.” It is very true, that if utility is 
the sole» ground of punishment, and if 
it were useful to punish the innocent, 
and if there were no higher principle 
in the universe, then it would be right 
to punish the innocent. But what does 
all this signify, when it is admitted 
that it can never be useful to punish 
the innocent? Dr. Cheever forgets 
that human government is a great prac- * 
tical affair, not built up out of abstrac- 
tions, but out of such materials as are 
not condemned by the moral law, and 
admit of being so adapted to the actual 
nature and state of things in the world 
as to subserve the purposes of wisdom 
and goodness; and that, in the view of 
the true statesman, it is no objection to 
political principles, that they furnish no 
solution of imaginary problems ; that 
they provide no remedies for impossi- 
ble cases. 

If he refers to those who have trans- 
gressed the moral law, but not the law 
of the land, we ourselves contend, and 
ask him to admit that no law should be 
made to punish them; because moral 
guilt is not the ground of punishment, 
and it is not expedient for men to pun- 
ish except by means of law. Thougl 
they may have violated the law of God 
yet if a law were made to punish them, 
it would be an er post facto law, con- 
demned alike by our constitution of 
government and every principle of a 
sound expediency. If the act is already 
passed, whether it were tainted with 
moral guilt, or were as pure as the 
moral law itself, it should not be pun- 
ished by subsequent legislation. We 
admit this is a fair consequence of our 
principles; and that, in this respect, 
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guilt and innocence are equal in the 
eye of human Jaw and of expediency. 
That is to say, that neither should be 
punished by the law of the land until 
there is a law of the land to punish 
them, and that all penal legislation 
shall refer to the future and not to the 
past. 

But if he intends to say, that if expe- 
diency be the sole ground of human 
punishment, then, in case the public 
good require it, a law may be enacted, 
by which an act, perfectly innocent in 
every point of view, prior to its enact- 
ment, is rendered penal ;—if this be his 
meaning, we say, the inference is freely 
and fully acknowledged. This prinei- 


ple is sanctioned by the legislation of 


the whole Christian world. Penal of- 
fences are divided, in all our elementa- 
ry treatises on that branch of law, into 
two classes, namely: the mala in se, 
and the mala in prohibita. In no point 
of view, then, can this remar kable pas- 
sage be made to serve the doctor's pur- 
pose: it is a mere confused jumble of 
words and ideas, possessing a far great- 
er capacity to general heat than light. 
We are utterly amazed at the asser- 
tion, that “ if the utility of punishment 
be absolutely the soie ground of its in- 
fliction,” then we cannot escape the 
absurd conclusion of Godwin, that 
‘‘there is no such thing as desert.” 
This is one of Dr. Cheever’s inferences 
from our doctrine, as we have seen; 
but we should deem it one of the greatest 
calamities of life, were we compelled 
to allow Dr. Cheever to draw conclu- 
sions for us. Who, beside himself, 
would infer, that because it is not the 
prerogative of human governments to 
punish crime as crime, therefore, there 
is no such thing as crime in the world? 
Who else would infer, that because so- 
ciety punishes crime, not on account of 
its intrinsic demerit, but to prevent its 
recurrence, therefore, it never did, and 
never can, occur! that because society 
punishes crime, not because it deserves 
punishment, but to protect itself against 
the consequences of crime, leaving its 
intrinsic desert to God; therefore, all 
desert, all guilt, is quite banished out of 
the universe? Shall we believe, for 
the sake of Dr. Cheever’s learned ar- 
gument, that if crime were to cease to 
be punished, it would cease to be 
crime ? that guilt can neither be seen 
VOL. XIX—NO. XCVIII. 2 





nor felt, except by means of the pains 
and penalties it is made to bear! Itis 
amazing, that any man should under- 
take to show that expediency is not the 
sole foundation of penal law ; and yet 
urgue from a principle which inevitably 
plunges him into the lowest depths of 
the lowest form of expediency ; making 
pain and suffering essential to the very 
existence of moral distinctions. Dr. 
Cheever should revise his logic. 

We have one more criticism to make 
on the passage under review. Dr. 
Cheever is quite sure, that “ the pun- 
ishment of death for murder” has jus- 
tice, retributive justice, “ simple jus- 
tice in view of desert,” is one of the 
ends of its infliction. We have seen 
his arguments in favor of this position ; 
they are wound up with the assertion, 
that this is truth which “ every reflect- 
ing mind must acknowledge, if it be not 
blinded by a system of philosophy 
founded solely in expediency.” Now, 
we presume that Dr. Cheever is ac- 
quainted with the writings of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge; he has, in the work 
before us, made several quotations from 
The Friend. If so, he must be aware 
that Coleridge held expediency to be 
the sole ground of human laws. Dr. 
Cheever has quoted from the fourth 
and fifth essays of The Friend; we 
commend to his notice the following 
extract from the third essay of the same 
volume; “ Every institution of govern- 
ment,” says Coleridge, ‘needs no 
other justification than a proof, that 
under the particular circumstances it is 
EXPEDIENT. Having, in my former 
numbers, expressed myself (so at least 
I am conscious | shall have appeared 
to do to many persons) with compara- 
tive slight of the understanding consi- 
dered as the sole guide of human con- 
duct, and even with something like con- 
tempt and reprobation of the maxims 
of expedie ney, when represented as 
the only steady light of the conscience, 
and the absolute foundation of all mo- 


rality ; I shall perhaps seem guilty of 


an inconsistency, in declaring myself a 
zealous advocate for deriving the origin 
of all government from human pru- 
dence, and of deeming that to be just 
which experience has proved to be ex- 
pedient.” Now, if the assertion of Dr. 
Cheever be true, it follows that the 
mind of Coleridge was “ blinded by a 


neater 


a 
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system of philosophy founded solely in 
expediency ;”’ by a system of philoso- 
phy which he utterly repudiated. 
Never was there a more strenuous ad- 
vocate of the absolute,—in its proper 
place,—than Mr. Coleridge. 

It is remarkable, that in opposing the 
doctrine of his adversaries, that expe- 
diency is the sole ground of human 
punishment, Dr. Cheever is careful to 
represent such writers as Hume and 
Godwin as its chief supporters. He 
seems determined not to lose the pow- 
erful influence of the odium theologicum. 
Of the fact, that Coleridge held the 
same doctrine, and was a zealous advo- 
cate of it, he says nothing; and he is 
equally silent with respect to the fact, 
that it has only been maintained by the 
great lights of jurisprudence, both in 
England and America. On both sides 
of the Atlantic it has been advocated 
and upheld by Christian philosophers 
and profound statesmen. It has re- 
ceived the sanction of the wisdom and 
experience of ages; it has been em- 
phatically the doctrine of great think- 
ers ; and it ill-becomes those who op- 
pose it, to speak of the shallow philo- 
sophy of the present day. It is not to 
be sneered out of existence, nor sud- 
denly demolished by snatching great 
principles from their appropriate 
spheres, and wielding them as mere 
cant phrases. 

Our authors have shown no little so- 
licitude, as they certainly should have 
done, to prove that their views of hu- 
man government do not impart to it a 
revengeful, harsh and forbidding aspect. 
But a closer view of this subject will, 
we think, show that they are mistaken, 
and that their attempts in this way 
have been unsuccessful. Let us con- 
sider, for example, the following pas- 
sage from Professor Lewis : 


“Tf penalty, then, has reference prima- 
rily, if not solely, to the intrinsic demerit 
of crime; if the principle pervades all 
moral law, divine or human, just in pro- 
portion as it is a law—then ‘we see the 
propriety of that much abused and misun- 
derstood term, retributive or vindictive 
justice. It is that which the law, as the 
highest (although it may be imperfect) 
earthly representative of Divine authority, 
vindicates, claims, or challenges to itself, 
as its peculiar prerogative, and thus ab- 
stracts it from that privale exercise, in 
which it would be ro longer vengeance, 
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but revenge. It isin this sense, that the 
Deity, as the sole fountain of all law, de- 

clares in the Old Testament Scriptures, 

and re peats in the New—“ Ve ngeance is 
mine.” How often do we find this text 
perverted toa sense the very opposite of 
that which was intended,—a sense which, 
if carried out, would sweep all law from 
the Universe, except that which was ex- 
ercised by the direct, miraculous, personal 
act of the Deity, without the intervention, 
in any case, of any intermediate agents, 
Vengeance belongs to God, says some 
mode rn theologues, therefore, human laws 
should not exercise it. So also justice, 
which is a word nearly synonymous, is 
claimed as his peculiar attribute, and there- 
fore, too, must form no ingredient in hu- 
man legislation.” —pp. 28, 29. 


In regard to the terms ren geance and 
revenge, the author says, ina note, that 
“‘although these words are from the 
same radical, yet the difference is so 
striking, that it seems strange they 
should ever have been confounded.’ 
What has become of the learned au- 
thor’s etymology? He wonders, as 
we have seen, that any one should be 
so stupid as not to derive the present 
meaning of the terms punishment, pe- 
nalty, and so forth, from their roots; 
and he seems inclined to think, that a 
departure from the meaning thus deri- 
ved, is so gross an abuse of language, it 
ought to be made a “statutable mis- 
demeanor.” But now the wonder is all 
turned the other way; and although 
the term revenge comes from the same 
radical with vengeance, it is passing 
strange that it should be thought to 
have the same meaning! We do not 
wonder, however, that the learned au- 
thor finds it so much easier to See 
in the present case, than to render 
reason, or to preserve his consistency ; 
for no mortal man can defend such a 
cause without contradicting himself. 

It seems, then, that if a private indi- 
vidual inflicts such punishment on an- 
other as he deserves, it will be revenge; 
but if society inflicts it, it will be simply 
vengeance. Now, we are free to con- 
fess, that this distinction is rather too 
fine for our optics. If we had a mind 
to deal in such arbitrary distinctions, 
we do not see why we might not just 
as well say, that if men in their social 
“apacity, and law, punish criminals on 
account of their moral guilt, it is re- 
venge ; and that when God punishes 
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them therefor, it is simply vengeance. 
For our part, it seems to us, that whe- 
ther an individual, or society, or the 
Supreme Being, punishes a man simply 
because he deserves it, and he actually 
does deserve it, the punishment is 
just ; it is not vengeance in the one case 
and revenge in the other; and the only 
reason why men should not undertake 
to punish crime as such, is because 
they have not been authorized to wield 
the awful power of retributive justice ; 
for the proper exercise of which they 
are, both in their social and in their in- 
dividual capacity, wholly incompetent. 

If any ** modern theologue’’ has sup- 
posed, that God challenges all justice 
to himself, both retributive and adminis- 
trative, or public justice, leaving no 
kind of justice to human society, then 
we admit that their doctrine does di- 
rectly and irresistibly dissolve all human 
government. It is not necessary that 
their interpretation of Scripture should 
even be “carried out,’ in order to 
sweep all human law from the earth ; 
for it carries itself out. We confess, 
however, that we have met with no 
such modern theologues; bat we admit 
that wherever they may be found, or 
whoever they are, they should be re- 
buked. But let us see how Professor 
Lewis carries out their views, and de- 
molishes them by a reductio ad absur- 
dum . 

*“ Vengeance belongs to God, say 
some modern theologues, therefore, hu- 
man laws should nos exercise it. So 
also justice, which is a word nearly sy- 
nonymous, is claimed as his peculiar 
attribute ; and therefore it, too, must 
form no ingredient in human legisla- 
tion.” Now, in our view, there is not 
the least possible degree of angry per- 
turbation in the bosom of God; and 
that the words vengeance and justice, 
when applied to Him, are not only 
nearly, but perfectly synonymous. We 
are sure that Professor Lewis did not 
intentionally mean to deny this position, 
whea his argument was coined and 
sent forth to the world. 

Let us look at it again, for it de- 
serves attention. This argument is in 


the form of a reductio ad absurdum ; 
being designed to expose the folly of 
those who deny vengeance to human 
government, because God challenges it 
to Himself, by showing that the same 
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argument would deny justice to human 
government. Now, what does this 
mean’? Does the learned author seri- 
ously intend to maintain the thesis, 
that vengeance, as contradistinguished 
from retributive justice, belongs to hu- 
man government? Surely, this cannot 
be his intention; he has merely com- 
mitted an inadvertency. 

Let us suppose, then, as in all cha- 
rity we are bound to suppose, that when 
God says, “* Vengeance is mine,” Pro- 
fessor Lewis understands Him to chal- 
lenge nothing more than simple justice 
to Himself. His argument will then 
stand thus: “ Justice belongs to God, 
say some modern theologues, there- 
fore, human laws should not exercise 
it. Soalsojustice—.” Truly, we may 
as well say that justice belongs to God; 
for in saying this, we merely say the 
same thing over again; und so the 
reductio ad absurdum whirls around in 
a circle, and returns upon itself. It 
ends in the proposition with which it 
begins—and what is that monstrous pro- 
position? What is that frightful con- 
clusion which should drive us from the 
doctrine from which it is deduced? 
Why, this frightful conclusion is the 
doctrine itself; the very thing it is in- 
tended to overthrow, namely, that re- 
tributive justice belongs to God, and 
therefore, “forms no ingredient in hu- 
man legislation.” Would he say, that 
he does not ascribe retributive justice 
to God in the last clause, but justice 
in a Jawyer sense,—in that sense in 
which it sees to the enactment and exe- 
eution of laws for the good of society ; 
and therefore he does not go around in 
acircle? If so, we reply, that it is not 
true that justice, in any such sense, be- 
longs to God alone; this is believed, 
neither by Professor Lewis nor by his 
adversaries. This is evidently one of 
the confused ideas in his mind, because 
he supposes that his argument, his re- 
ductio ad ahsurdum, \eads to the over- 
throw of all social law; but, in this 
sense, justice is ascribed to God, exclu- 
sively, only by imaginary antagonists. 
If Professor Lewis had wound up this 
argument with three points of admira- 
tion instead of one, we think they would 
have been admirably well placed. 

Thus, Professor Lewis goes round 
in a circle, being led captive by the 
ambiguity of words, and rejoicing in his 
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strength, demolishes a great doctrine 
by a reductio ad absurdum, which 
terminates in the very doctrine de- 
molished, leaps from thought to thought 
with the most delightful activity and 
freedom of motion, knocks down his 
man of straw, scatters him to the four 
winds, claps his hands with admiration 
over the thing he has done, and carries 
all odds over the embattled ranks of 
the puny “modern theologies.” We 
should not have dwelt thus minutely on 
a single passage, if there had not been 
more such in the essay from which it 
is taken; but as it is, we have deemed 
it proper to give a searching analysis 
of at least one passage of the kind, in 
order to show the importance and the 
necessity of greater care, of greater 
patience and accuracy of thought, when 
such momentous questions are to he 
discussed, or the word of God is to be 
interpreted, 

For our part, we have never dwelt 
on those simple words, ** Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay, saith the Lord,” 
without a feeling of solemn awe. 
They were intended to restrain every 
feeling of resentment within its proper 
limits ; and to every believing and con- 
siderate mind, they are amply sufficient 
for that purpose. ‘The moral govern- 
ment of God is perfect ; the moral guilt, 
the intrinsic demerit of no man will go 
unpunished, unless it be right that it 
should be so. It is sufficient for us, 
that he to whom all things are known, 
and who can weigh ail things in the 
most exact balances of justice, will one 
day call all men to account for the deeds 
done in the body. In view of this 
creat and solemn truth, we would not, 
for worlds, advocate the doctrine that 
man has, in any capacity, the right to 
punish his fellow man for the intrinsic 
demerit of crime, or on account of his 
moral guilt. We do not stop to con- 
sider your nice verbal criticisms about 
cengeance and revenge ; it is sufficient 
that we'see and feel the great truth, 
that God is the judge of the quick and 
the dead. It is sufficient, that we are 
authorized both by the law of nature 
and the law of God, to protect ourselves 
against private aggression, by self-de- 
fence if needs be, and against public 
wrong by penal law; we feel no desire 
to anticipate the great day when all 
must stand in trembling expectation be- 
fore the throne of God. If God doth 
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inflict retributive justice, it is right; if 
he doth not, it is merciful. We are 
perfectly willing to leave the whole 
moral government of the universe in his 
hands. 

“If yousee a wagoner in the streets 
needlessly beating his horse,” says Dr. 
Cheever, “vou will wish to beat the 
wagoner.” This may be true; but 
ought you to beat him!) ~The question 
is not whether he deserves to be beaten, 
but who should beat him, and why he 
should be beaten. Dr. Cheever says, 
he wishes to beat him; but surely he 
would not do so. And if this “deep, 
spontaneous feeling, that the wagoner 
deserves punishment,” is no reason 
why the doctor himself should punish 
him, no more is it why seciety should 
do so. In so faras the intrinsic de- 
merit of the man is concerned, both 
muy safely leave it toa higher anda 
hoher tribunal. 

We condemn not the spontaneous 
feeling, for all good must experience it; 
but we cannot exactly approve the wish 
to gratify it. 
taneous excitation of the moral sensi- 
bility, is well: it may burn to the cen- 
tre of the soul, provided it do not arouse 
and inflame (as it is, alas! too apt to 
do) the malignant passions of our na- 
ture. It may do all this without just 
censure or condemnation: but Jet it 


The emotion, the spon- 


never be me ntioned Ww hile we are spe ak- 
ing of the rules of private conduct or 
the maxims of public justice. It is the 


} 


overflowing source of all lynch-law ; 
it hus stained the penal codes of past 
ages with barbarities too shocking to be 
mentioned: and its abominable pollu- 
tions have not yet been swept from the 
laws of the Christian world. It is a 
fire to be restrained by all the powers 
within us and al us, and not in- 
dulged. We have witnessed its mani- 


festations even in our own age and 


above 


country ; ana we have shuddered with 
indescribable horror at the exhibitions 
of its terrific power. In one of the 
most enlightened cities of our Union 
have we seen learned men, and intel- 
ligent men,—aye, and godly professors 
too—all congregated together, and burn- 
ing with the desire to gratify this feel- 
ing of vindictive wrath. We have seen 
them, with clenched teeth, and pale 
lips, and flaming eyes, seize their vie- 
tim, reeking with the blood of his fel- 
low man, and drag him tothe stake, 
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and there burn him to ashes. Let our 
authors tell us now, was this fire called 
down from heaven? Will they derive 
a lesson of political wisdom from such 
a scene us this? from such a manifesta- 
tion of man’s indignation against crime ? 
If not, let them take beed how they 
reason from the same indignation in 
their own hearts. If they would not 
reap the whirlwind, let them take heed 
how they sow the wind. 

The judge who decided upon the 
merits of the burning above referred to, 
held it to be a case of justifiable homi- 
cide! Public opinion, said he, is the 
source and fountain of all human law; 
and the act in question was a clear ex- 
pression of public opinion. Now, if 
men are to be punished for the intrinsic 
demerit of their conduct, a query might 
be raised, whether the judge who de- 
livered such an opinion should not be 
punished capitally, as well as the negro 
who had been so barbarously put to 
death by the mob. And yet, on the 
principles of Dr. Cheever’s ‘philosophy, 
the judge might have given a sound 
opinion, in releasing the murderers of 
the black man. He might have de- 
livered the following learned opinion : 


‘An outrageous murder has been com- 
mitted. This is the greatest of all possible 
crimes. The moral sentiments of the com- 
munity have been outraged; the criminal 
has been seized and put to death by the 
prisoners at the bar. These facts are clearly 
in evidence. There can be no doubt with 
respect to the principles of law applicable 
tothem. The great end of the law is the 
administration of “ simple justice in view of 
desert.” { See Cheever’s Defence of Capital 
Punishment—p. 183.] This being the end 
of the law, the question arises, has any 
inj istice been done? tis an established 
principle, that the murderer deserves to 
die; [see Cheever’s Defence 3] and hence, 
in putting him to death, the prisoners at 
the bar have done nothing more than a 
simple act of justice. Now, it would be 
a monstrous thing to condemn them to an 
ignominious death for doing a simple act 
of justice; instead of upholding the great 
end of the law, it would subvert it from 
its very foundation. 

“It m Ly be said that they have taken 
the law into their own hands; and for this 
they should be punished. This is plausi- 
ble, but superficial. It springs from low 
and narrow views of expediency. That 
the murderer deserves to be put to death, 
is the “law of God written on the heart.” 
[See Cheever’s Defence—p. 178.] This 
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is the Supreme law ; expediency is merely 
a subordinate rule, and should always give 
place to the simple and awful dictates of 
justice. In putting the murderer to death, 
therefore, they have acted in obedience to 
the law and voice of God; and merely 
anticipated the sentence of the law of the 
land. 

‘Tt has been urged, by learned counsel, 
that the good of society requires all mob- 
violence to be punished ; but this principle 
can apply only where injustice bas been 
done. If mobs trample under foot the 
great prine iples of justice, they ought to 
be punished ; but not when they do justice. 
And besides, the punishment was deserved 
in this case; and when “ punishment is 
deserved, it cannot but be useful.” [See 
Cheever’s Defence. ] And even if it were 
not useful, who would allow the dictates 
of justice to be sacrificed to utility, or the 
glory of conscience to the low rule of ex- 
pediency? 

“Tt has been contended that the court 
is bound to decide this case according to 
the law as it is, without reference to its 
end; but this isa grave mistake. Many 
authorities have been prodnced to this 
effect, and we cannot deny that they are 
great authorities; but yet we conceive that 
the doctrine is obsolete. It is now settled, 
by a modern authority which is net to be 
questioned, that the court is to be guided 
by the end of the law. If expediency is 
the determining rale in the enactment of 
laws, then, if the court clearly sees a thing 
to be expedient, it must act accordingly. 
[See Cheever’s Defence—p. 188.] He nce, 
if simple “justice in view of desert,” is 
the ground and reason of the law, then 
courts of justice are to be governed by 
what they clearly see to be just. The 
court, in the present case, very clearly sees 
that the negro deserved to die, aud his 
death was therefore just. No court of 


justice will ever condemn a simple act of 
justice. It will obey the law of God 


written on the heart. "The world has been 
darkened and confounded long enough by 
systems of expediency. The ave of pure 
reason has dawned. Let the prisoners be 
discharged.” 


The learned opinion we have just 
heard, clearly establishes the position 
that* Dr. Cheever does not exactly 
understand the relation between the 
absolute and the expedient. The ex- 
pedient should never violate the abso- 
lute. No law of man should ever con- 
travene the dictates of consc.ence, 
should ever conflict withthe law of nature 
or the law of God. And when human 
laws, founded in expediency, have been 
enacted, obedience to them is binding on 
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the conscience; they are clothed with 
the sanction of the divine law. There is 
one distinction, and a most important dis- 
tinction, which both of our authors uni- 
formly disregard ; and without which, 
we will venture to affirm, there can be 
no clear and comprehensive views on 
the subject under consideration. They 
do not distinguish between crime as 
the pre-requisite to punishment, and the 
intrinsic demerit of crime as the ground 
and reason of punishment: between 
crime, as that without which the good 
of society does not require, but forbids, 
the infliction of suffering and crime as 
that which in its own nature deserves 
to be punished. Hence, they continu- 
ally argue, as if the doctrine of expedi- 
ency, as the sole foundation of human 
laws, betrays an indifference to crime and 
moral distinctions. They might as well 
condemn the common law itself, be- 
cause, in the words of a great judge, it 
says to the criminal, “ you are not put 
to death because you have stolen a 
horse, but in order that horses may not 
be stolen.” 

In reasoning about government, whe- 
ther parental, or civil, or divine, we 
should be careful to notice their differ- 
ences, as well as their points of resem- 
blance. Interminable confusion has 
arisen from the neglect of this precau- 
tion. By passing from one kind of go- 
vernment to another, as if principles 
and ideas, which have only names in 
common, were really the same, and 
overlooking important differences, rea- 
soners have involved the subject of go- 
vernment, both human and divine, in 
no little perplexity and darkness. Pro- 
fessor Lewis lias grievously sinned in 
this way; he has spared himself much 
laborious thought, and shut himself out 
from much important light with re- 
spect to laws, by continually repeating 
the assertion, that the “ fundamental 
ideas of law and justice are every where 
the same.” But to explore this fruitful 
source of error, and trace out its re- 
sults in the works of learned authors, 
would carry us far beyond our present 
limits. Indeed, it might well occupy a 
volume. 

We shall, by the way, notice only 
one or two mistakes into which this 
source of error has betrayed philoso- 
phers, as well as those who are no 
philosophers. The chief end of pa- 
rental government is reformation and 


improvement. Now, this idea has 
been carried up into the sphere of civil 
government by many reasoners, who 
have contended that it is the great end 
of penal law to reform the offender 
This error is usually followed and sup- 
ported by another, namely, the error 
of erecting the rules of private conduct 
into maxims of public justice. They 
often apply these principles and pre- 
cepts—those, for example, which en- 
join brotherly-love and the forgiveness 
of injuries, in such a manner that, if 
carried, they would dissolve all govern- 
ment, and leave the weak and harmless 
exposed to the tender mercies and 
brotherly-love of the strong and evil. 
Dymond is full of this error; it con- 
stitutes the great blemish of his Es- 
says. It may be styled the sophistry 
of benevolent feeling, of which Dy- 
mond had sufficient to blind his excel- 
lent judgment; it is frequently adopt- 
ed, however, and paraded about as a 
great evidence of superior humanity, 
by persons who have but little benevo- 
lence, and still less judgment. 

There is an error precisely the op- 
posite of this. It prevailed among the 
Jews: many of whom converted the 
maxims of public law into rules for 
private conduct. ‘Thus, by pleading in 
justification of their private conduct 
the public law, “an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth,” they sought to 
cover up, under the semblance of jus- 
tice, their own unhallowed spirit of re- 
sentment. This may be defined the 
sophistry of a vindictive temper. It 
presents a striking analogy to the error 
of those, who would grasp the awful 
power of retributive justice, and drag 
it down from the high and holy sphere 
to which it belongs, into the lower re- 
gion of human polity; thereby giving 
to earthly rulers, under the notion of a 
divine right, full power and authority, 
not only to protect society against ag- 
gression and wrong, but also to punish 
whatever they, in their wisdom or in 
their folly, in their goodness or in their 
malice, may view as moral guilt. 

We regret that the zeal of our au- 
thors for divine truth has not been ac- 
cording to knowledge ; because we be- 
lieve it has led them to inflict a serious 
injury upon that truth as well as upon 
the cause they have undertaken to 
support. Jt is no wonder that the 
human mind should shrink from the 
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cause of capital punishment, when it is 
found to be dependent upon such a 
principle as that to which our atten- 
tion has been directed. The best way 
to cause a truth to be rejected, is to 
bind it up with insufferable errors. 
We regret, therefore, that the cause of 
capital punishment has been defended 
on a principle, which cannot fail, in 
many cases, to call up the sternest 
powers of resistance in the human soul. 
The law which condemns a human 
being to death, should be perfectly free 
from the least appearance of revenge 
or vengeance. 

The majesty of human law consists 
in this, that it is perfectly passionless ; 
seeking, with a calm, stern, and inflex- 
ible purpose the good of all—a purpose 
which no resistance can shake, and 
which no pity can subdue. Which no 
pity can subdue, because it is pity it- 
self, enlightened by the universal intel- 
ligence, and loving the whole better 
than any of its parts. Itis an awful 
power; it is the severity of goodness 
itself. The passions of the wicked are 
prone to misconceive it; let not the 
passions of the wise misrepresent it. 
It is not retributive ; it is purely reme- 
dial. If it could only be seen by all the 
world as it is in itself—as it is in its 
own naked and severe majesty—strip- 
ped of all the disguises of human pas- 
sion and infirmity, and arrayed in the 
beams of a universal goodness, we are 
persuaded it would exercise a power 
and a control which it has not been ac- 
customed to exert. 

We shall now take leave of our au- 
thors. We have no doubt that they 


NO REMEDY A 


By D. P. 


Evit collects in pools and stagnates, 
and America is offended in its nostrils 
by rank odors of Mormonism, Aboli- 
tionism, Unnativism, and all varieties 
of social and political isms. 

Mark a scene. These Mormons— 
shoot, hang, no quarter! drive, drive,— 
over snow-fields and ice-fields, over 
prairies and through forests—away 
with them! covered or naked, warm 
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have been perfectly conscientious in 
their labors ; but, being deeply impres- 
sed with the conviction that they had, 
in a philosophical point of view, com- 
mitted a grave offence, by placing the 
right and duty of government to pun- 
ish on the wrong ground, we have felt 
called upon to make a decided protest. 
In so far as that ground is false, we have 
endeavored to expose its fallacy, as well 
as the fallacy of the assumptions in 
support of it. We have done this in all 
good faith, and with all earnestness, 
but without impugning any man’s mo- 
tives; because we had rather suffer 
capital punishment ourselves, than to 
see the principle against which we 
have contended introduced into the penal 
jurisprudence of the country. But, as 
we have dwelt upon only one feature of 
the book, and that by far the most ob- 
noxious one, so we feel bound to say, 
in conclusion, that the book is well 
worthy of a perusal. Both of our 
authors frequently write with great 
force and beauty. Though they have 
continued to instil some deadly poison 
into their philosophy, yet we rejoice 
to believe it contains much wholesome 
nutriment. Let it be read, therefore, 
especially by those who have first di- 
gested this our antidote to its poison, 
and by those who are raised above its 
influence. For though we believe they 
have committed a grievous offence, we 
would by no means punish them capi- 
tally, but only in so far as we have 
deemed it expedient, in order to pro- 
mote their reformation and the public 
good. 


ND REMEDY. 
Banuypr. 


from soft beds and bright firesides, bare- 
footed or shodden. What though the 
blood, fresh, warm blood is fast lapped 
by absorbent snows, and freezes in 
thick clots on hard ice, as it spirts and 
falls from the lacerated and swollen 
limbs and feet of tender women and 
children !— drive them out! —away, 
over rivers bridged with ice, over prai- 
ries, now a snow desert, waste and 
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wild, drear and chill'—Away with 
them forth from our communities, for 
they are given to all evil, in thousands, 
in great strength given to all evil. 
Crimes have been committed among 
us; they are the evil-doers. We 
know it, because—they have a new 
religion and worship to a strange doc- 
trine, and believe in things strange to 
us, that are not ours, nor our belief, 
and cannot be true; and all believing 
therein must be wicked. 

Drive again!—but hold, here are 
sick—bring them forth, lay them ten- 
derly on their beds here on the earth, 
while the warmth of their burning 
houses dries up the deadly night-dews 
standing on their clammy faces. Bring 
them forth, but treat them tende rly, 
the poor sick. 

Another evil. Shall these, but yes- 
terday, strangers to our soil, united by 
the strong bond of their religion— 
which is not our religion—shall these 
aliens and citizens of a day, take root, 
and grow and thrive and become strong, 
and take much power into their hands, 


and enjoy what we enjoy, not being of 


us, not native with us, nor of our 
creed ? 

Equality of freedom and rights to 
all! Liberality! an asylum for the 
oppressed of all nations—open to all, to 


come and taste herein of the sweets of 


liberty! Men, freedom-loving, free- 
dom-worthy souls, like ourselves! No! 
not worthy as we,the chosen, the 
smiled-upon by liberty, the from birth 
sons of freedom. ‘These rights-polit- 
ical are ours exclusively, the heritage 
of we, the native-born. 

Away! ring the bells! burn the 
churches! music and bonfires! rejoi- 
cings over the destruction of the prop- 
erty of the worshippers by an evil po- 
litico-religious creed. A great city, an 
orderly city must not harbor suc h an 
evil. The laws will not cure it—down 
with it, fellow-citizens !—wash it out 
in the blood of the false-worshippers, 
freedom-grasping aliens—smother it in 
their ashes ! 

Again—what is this? A press! a 
seditious press vomiting forth volumes 
of opinion—of free- state opinion against 
slave-state opinion. We shall be 


brought to discord, disunion, destruc- 


tion. 
This must not be. 


It will not take 
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itself off, away from us—this press, this 


publisher, this disseminator of evil, of 


ruinous doctrines. It professes to be 
strong in its sense of its own right—is 
fierce in opposition—bold in promulga- 
tion. Fool-hardy press! the laws me- 
nace it not, and we must destroy it. 
He, the master spirit, the arch de- 
mon—down with him! Ah, ha! his 
blood cleanses our soil of the stain of 
his pernicious, his seditious doctrines. 
In truth he was a fool, that Lovejoy; 
but wherefore kill a fool? The laws 
menaced him not. No, those laws 
would not trammel opinion, and do 


permit free discussion on all points of 


political and religious policy and opin- 
ion. And wise laws they are for so 
doing ; and they were framed by wise 
spirits and good—such as times and 
times again rise up out of the depths 
of the eternal. 

Reprobate, and let every good man, 
as every wise man will, set his fae 
firmly, and let his tongue speak reason- 
ably on all proper occasions, that so it 
may be disseminated among his fellow 
men, against all attempts by violence to 
put down what many, or the majority, 
may consider a growing evil in a com- 
munity. If it be said, that thing is 
fast gaining strength, multitudes are 
joining themselves to it, soon or late it 
will be the strongest, and then all our 
present good will be swallowed up 
therein ; our present institutions will be 
overturned if we do not put this thing 
down by force, for the laws will not 
yet take it in hand. 

Do not so. You have Jaws for your 
protection, made sufficient by the good 
sense and judgment of men, men pre- 
ceding you, and men contemporaneous. 
When these fanatics of religious belief, 
or these monomaniacs of political or 
social regeneration shall have over- 
stepped the limits of the laws, let jus- 
tice be dealt out unto them, and punish- 
ment wrought upon their delinquent 
heads. 

But again it is said, they will get the 
ascendancy and will remodel the law, 
and if they choose they may exceed 
the law and defy all law: the *y will 
pull down all, and then we will be in 
chaos, or in a state of subjection to evil 
governance. 

Know ye first that ye are right, and 
these are wrong? Yes, what they 
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would subvert are based upon fixed 
principles which cannot be questioned 
as facts. Well then, fear not. Let 
them on, in God’s name let them on. 
Let all others on, and let all discuss 
and each bruit its own. Let all the 
elements war and clash, and rage and 
storm. Out of the depths of all this 
commotion, and out of this chaos will 
arise good. Truth will be developed ; 
for is not justice eternal, and is it not 
lying there under all, and will it not 
rise and put forth its strength when 
these elements shall have frothed and 
worked? Leave the bung out of the 
new wine cask, it after becomes clear, 
fine. 

Sense, common sense, good sense, is 
it not alive in mankind, and will it not 
vindicate the right and conquer what 
you dread? It will be the agent with 
which justice, yes justice, eternal and 
powerful, will work. Then all settles 
upon justice, all rests upon the eternal 
truth, and what we only want is faith, 
yes, faith in the eternal existence, the 
ever ready to act presence of justice. 

But must we then sit idle, and con- 
sider all as but opinion whilst the evil 
progresses ? 

Yes; sit idle, idle with your hands, 
idle from cutting each others throats, 
and consider opinion, and discuss opin- 
ion, and wield the weapon of sense, 
common sense; but at the bottom of all 
have faith, faith. Faith in justice, 
faith in its acting, faith in truth. 

One thing it is for Frenchmen, for 
Englishmen to achieve their rights. 
Ours is another thing. Justice the eter- 
nal, the strong, the ever good, has for 
us already achieved the first step, Le 
premier pas, ce qui conte. Already are 
our institutions formed on the basis of 
Right. This has already the 
dominion,—this right, this good, and this 
people are its subjects. What though 
the evil here and there in filth stag- 
nates and is foeted, and in rank odors 
diseases? The clouds gather, the 
drenching comes on in pure clear water, 
clear as truth—Good is cleanly wash- 
ne away evil, wrong, mistakes, preju- 
dice, 


sense. 
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We will not do so good a thing, so 
pure ; our muddy nature yields no clear 
spring of truth, goodness—we are not 
man-loving. 

No, not as God !oves, but more man- 
loving than those Frenchmen, those 
Enghshmen. We have gained the 
first step. Justice has dominion, and 
if we have faith we shall be man-loving 
and God-loving more and more. 

Faith in what? Faith in good over 
evil, in right over wrong. In the eter- 
nal life and unslumbering power of 
justice. These souls, replete with the 
sense which wrought this first step of 
ours,—they falter not, they will never 
succumb to the dominion of wrong, and 
they die not, but live on in bright souls of 
those who inherit their wisdom. There 
are many of these bright souls among 
us, and having done so much can do 
more. 

And this is not strictly the first step 
of all, for many steps had been worked 
out, some silently, some noisily, from 
time and through time long gone and 
now in oblivion. This is rather the 
first round visible to dimmed vision of 
unconquering despairers in the ladder 
of works, whose base rests far, far back, 
all enveloped in the mists of eternity, 
on the outstretched hand of the naked 
Adam just awaking to conscious life in 
a paradisean bower. 

Looking back upon all this to which 
we here have already attained, or which 
has been achieved for us in this step 
and its concomitants, this well-spring 
from which flow forth in thousand little 
clear streams so many advantages, all 
so many goods, so many triumphant 
fighters of evil—can we look upon all 
these and not feel sure of more to come? 
Here in their works is evidence abun- 
dant of what strong and good spirits 
have lived to do great things for other 
men, and what like spirits do live and 
will live on to do more of the like. 
Justice can use them yet again and 
again for eternal purposes, for justice 
has dominion. 
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GLUCK IN PARIS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


On a beautiful evening in the autumn 
of the year 1779, two young officers 
might have been seen standing in the 
Rue St. Honoré, engaged in animated 
conversation. In the midst of this, one 
of them started back ; and the next in- 
stant their swords flew from their 
sheaths, and crossed each other, flash- 
ing in the light of a lantern. 

** Mort de ma vie!” was the exclam- 
ation of a third person, and his weapon 
struck the swords of the combatants to 
the pavement. ‘ A duel in the streets 
—and without any seconds! Put up 
your swords, gentlemen, till to-morrow ; 
then I will be your second. My name 
is St. Val, captain of the regiment of 
Hussars.” 

“ St. Val!” repeated both the young 
men; and St. Val, recognizing them, 
cried laughing, “* How—Arnault! Mon- 
tespan! Orestes and Pylades fighting! 
By Jupiter—that is a wonder. What 
could you be quarreling about ? 

“Oh,” replied young Arnault, “ My 
friend and I were only arranging a little 
difference concerning our opinion of the 
two composers of the opera Iphigenia 
at Tauris. My friend votes for the 
chevalier Gluck; I for the admirable 
Piccini.” So saying, the two young 
men were about again to commence the 
combat. 

** Away with your swords!’ exclaim- 
ed St. Val, interfering again between 
them, and adding, “Is that the only 
reason for your duel ?” 

**Does it seem too little to you?” 
asked M. de Montespan. 

“Not at all,” returned the peace- 
maker. “I know that at present the 
inhabitants of Paris are divided into 
Gluckists and Piccinists! But, M. de 
Arnault, if you will quarrel with the 
Gluckists, begin with your own uncle, 
and your idol Jean Jacques! Follow 
my advice, gentlemen, put up your 
swords and come with me to the Palais 
Royal, tothe Café du Feu, where you 
can cool your blood with orange ices. 
It is the first time I ever tried to pre- 
vent a duel, but this time it is no folly 
to do so.” 


The ardour for fighting had abated 
in the breasts of the young men while 
the captain spoke. They shook hands, 
put up their swords, and followed St. 
Val. 

The brilliantly illuminated saloons of 
the Café du Feu were at that time the 
place of meeting for the fashionable 
beaux esprits of Paris. Every evening 
they met there, and besides, a number 
of young gentlemen of the higher class- 
es, with many friends and protectors of 
the arts, and artists who came to Paris 
to admire and be admired. Our friends 
therefore found a very numerous 
assemblage, including nearly all the 
celebrities of which Paris could boast. 
The company was disposed around 
several tables in the rooms; every- 
where there was vehement talking, 
arguing and disputing; the confusion 
was great, and the watchword ever 
‘© Gluck” and * Piccini.” Although 
our friends were used to the noisy con- 
versation of the Parisian Café Saloons, 
they now anxiously sought a quiet place. 
One of the waiters was stopped and 
questioned, and soon the three young 
men were seated in a comfortable side 
room. 

Only three persons occupied this 
room with them. One, an elderly man, 
was seated opposite the entrance, at a 
small table, in the shadow of a pillar. 
His features were in shadow; he re- 
clined comfortably in an arm-chair, 
beating time with the fingers of his 
right hand on the table ; his head lean- 
ing back, his eyes lifted towards the 
ceiling, without taking, as it appeared, 
any notice of what was going on. Near 
to the opposite door, at the table by 
which our friends were placed, were 
the two other gentlemen. The younger 
one seemed about twenty, a handsome 
sprightly looking Frenchman, not tall 
but elegantly shaped; his dark blue 
eyes, shaded by black brows, threw 
free and careless glances around him; 
his profile was marked and fine; his 
mouth and chin might have been models 
for the sculptor; his complexion yas 
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of that beautiful brown so much admi- 
red among the Provengals; his voice 
was agreeable, his motions easy and 
lively; his dress not rich, but per- 
fectly neat. The most singular con- 
trast to this fascinating stranger was 
offered by the figure of his neighbor. 
He looked not older than thirty, and 
was very much like the description 
which Diderot gave of Rameau’s 
nephew, except that he was not as tall 
and slender. In all his movements 
there was something sinister, and his 
expressed discontent and 
His head was covered with 
His pro- 
bad, and 


features 
malignity. 
a wig of a faded brown color. 
nunciation of French was 
showed that he was a Saxon. 

«« Excuse me, sir,” said the young 
gentleman ina courteous and gentle tone, 
« Excuse me, for troubling you with so 
many questions ; but you are a German, 
and it must be of importance to you 
that we French should appreciate your 
noble countryman,—him, who shows 
us new roads to the temple of fame, to 
immortality in the heavenly art! You 
are yourself a musician—a composer 
—you feel what we owe to that glori- 
ous master. Speak—tell me what you 
know of him. ‘Think you he would 
condescend to give friendly advice to a 
youth whose whole soul longs for im- 
provement iy 

The other passed his hand a moment 
over his face, squinted from one side at 
the enthusiastic speaker, distorted his 
mouth to a Jamentable smile, and an- 
swered maliciously, ** You want me to 
tell you something of M. Gluck ?—in- 
deed, I will do so with pleasure ; 
although | cannot comprehend howa na- 
tion of such elegant and refined taste as 
the French, can see any thing superior 
in that man.” 

* How, sir? you speak of the author 
of Armide, of Iphigenia, of Orpheus ?” 

“Of the same. To say truth, we 
think not much of him in Germany, as 
we know that he understands nothing 
of true art,—I mean by that, the high- 
er knowledge of it. The learned M. 
Forkel at Gottingen, and several other 
scientific men, have proved it.” 

The handsome youth looked a 
moment in surprise at the speaker, and 
replied in a modest tone, “I myself 
know not enough of the rules of art, to 


judge if this severe reproach which the 


countrymen of the Chevalier Gluck 
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cast upon him, be well founded.— 
‘** But,” he continued, with increasing 
animation, *“*] am convinced that Gluck 
has a noble and powerful mind. All I 
have heard of his works elevates my 
feelings. No common or vulgar thought 
could take possession of me while I 
listen to his music ; and if I feel some- 
times cast down and subdued by the 
troubles of life, all sorrow disappears 
in the sublime pleasure with which his 
creations f#l] my soul.” 

“And believe you, Sir German,” 
said the young Arnault, “believe you 
that the celebrated Piccini would con- 
descend to compete with one whom he 
thought unworthy his rivalry?” 

The German seemed embarrassed 
by this question, and answered in short, 
broken sentences—* Oh no ! how could 
I dare believe such a thing! I respect 
M. Gluck very highly, although | can- 
not boast of his kindness to me. But 
that is not saying he has such high su- 
periority. Oh, we have other men, as 
the learned M. Forkel has shown— 
and certainly M. Gluck in a style-of 
sacred music—” 

“But, ma foi!’ interrupted the 
handsome youth, earnestly; ‘we are 
not talking of sacred music, but of a 
grand opera style. Do your German 
critics pretend that Gluck’s Armida 
should sing a convent hymn, or that his 
wild Taurier may be introduced in 
sacred choirs ?” 

“Nay,” returned the cross-eyed 
Saxon, “as the learned Forkel has 
proved, Gluck understands nothing 
about singing.” 

** Nothing about singing !’ exclaimed 
all present, except the gentleman in 
the corner. 

‘“‘ Exactly,” continued the squinter ; 
‘** Chevalier Gluck understands nothing 
about singing. He is not able to lead 
a melody in the prescribed rules, His 
singing is nothing but an exaggerated 
declamation.” 

The young man sprang from his 
seat; his face flushed with indignation. 
“ Sir!’ he cried, ‘you are not wor- 
thy to be a German, if you think as 
you speak, about your great country- 
man. That Gluck is a great artist, 
every one knows in Paris; the dispute 
only is, which is superior, he or Piccini. 
We all know, also, that Gluck, if he 
departs from ordinary rules, gives the 
true expression of human feeling and 
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passion ; and that is the only true aim 
for the composer of an opera. The 
church—the concert, is quite a different 
thing; if Gluck is able to reach this— 
if he wishes it—neither you, nor I, not 
the public, can tell. But this I know, 
that all disputes would cease, could we 
understand Gluck’s object, which he 
follows with all the strength and energy 
that always accompany true genius.” 

« What is your name, young man ?” 
suddenly asked a clear, musical voice. 
All looked around ; the man who had 
been sitting in the corner was standing 
between them, the light of the lamps 
shining full on his face. 

** M. Gluck!” was the general ex- 
clamation. 

“The same,” said Gluck, smiling ; 
and repeated his question to the young 
man, who bowed, trembling with joy, 
to the great master, and answered : 

“ My name is Etienne Mehul, and 
I am a musician.” 

“ That I perceive,” replied Gluck. 
“Come to see me; here is my ad- 
dress.” After handing it to him, he 
turned round to the squinter, who grew 
pale and red by turns, not daring to 
raise his eyes. Gluck enjoyed his em- 
barrassment for a few minutes, and 
then said, contemptuously : 

**My dear M. Hegrin, I am truly 
glad to meet you so unexpectedly in 
Paris—to repeat to you, that you are a 
pitiful miscreant. So, sir, | under- 
stand nothing of singing and music ; 
and yet you followed me in Vienna, 
took lessons from me, had your works 
corrected by me, and accepted without 
any reluctance what I offered you out 
of my pocket, and what I induced my 
friends to give you. To be sure, your 
vanity was mortified when I said, can- 
didly, ‘ You can compass only the dead 
form, but not the soul of music; you 
want to force what is not to be forced, 
not for the love of art but for the sake 
of gain; and would do better as an 
honest tailor or shoemaker, than a bad 
musician.’ This you could not for- 
give; and you betrayed me for thirty 
pieces of silver, to your Caiphas in 
Gottingen! I forgive you, man; I pity 
you ; go in peace, and try to reform, 
if you can. God bless you, gentle- 
men!’ Saying this, Gluck left the 
room, bowing once more to young 
Mehul. 





[ August, 


In the apartments of the young and 
beautiful Queen Marie Antoinette, a 
lively scene was passing. The Count 
d’Artois, the favorite of the Parisian 
ladies, had just returned from his sport- 
ing-palace in the country, and came 
with his brother, the Count de Pro- 
vence, to present his respects to his 
charming sister-in-law. 

The queen received the sprightly 
youth very graciously. The count in- 
quired, playfully, ** What is the news 
of Paris? how many balls had you 
during my absence? how many court- 
intrigues have been commenced and 
finished ? who played the accoucheur 
to the Count de Provence, at the birth 
of any new piece of wit? what is the 
latest spectacle ? and what are the Pa- 
risians quarrelling about ?” 

‘* Many questions at once,” replied 
Marie Antoinette ; “ but I answer only 
the last—because it is an interesting 
subject to us all. The newest specta- 
cle is the rivalry between Gluck and 
Piccini. Both have composed a work 
on the same subject ; and their respec- 
tive merits are to be decided in the 
representation.” 

‘Tl am for Gluck !”” exclaimed Count 
d’Artois. ‘He is a great man, this 
countryman of yours, madam! He 
hunted with me, and made five capital 
shots, one after the other. The Italian 
does not know how to manage a gun.” 

** With all that,” said the Count de 
Provence, “I prefer the music of the 
Italian to that of the German, by which 
one can neither dance nor sing, as No- 
verre remarked the other day, very 
justly.” 

** Oh, Noverre has been obliged to 
dance,” interrupted the queen; and 
related, in the most lively manner, how 
the Chevalier Noverre came one morn- 
ing early to the Chevalier Gluck, and 
declared to him that his music was 
good for nothing, and that no opera- 
dancer would be able to dance to his 
Dance of the Scythians; and how Gluck 
took hold of the little man, and danced 
and jumped with him through the 
whole house, singing all the time the 
Dance of the Scythians. At last he 
asked— W ell, sir, do you now think it 
possible to dance to my music?’ And 
Noverre answered, groaning and ex- 
hausted: ‘Oh yes, sir; the corps de 
ballet shall dance to it!’ ” 

All laughed, and were of opinion that 
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such a man was just the right one to 
manage the gentlemen and ladies of the 
opera, who were getting every day 
more presumptuous and urrogant. 

A page announced Chevalier Gluck, 
who came to give the music lesson to 
her majesty. ‘ We were speaking of 
you.” said the Princess Elizabeth to 
the great artist, as he made his appear- 
auce,—* The queen praised you as a 
good dancing-master.” 

* And my brother praised you as a 
good sportsman,” said the Count de 
Provence. 

«Oh, let him alone,” said the queen, 
“and do not put him out of humor 
with your talking; he is lik® enough, 
without that, to lose his patience with 
me.”’ 

“ Because thou playest, as queen, not 
half as well as in former times, as 
replied Gluck, very 
gravely, in German. 

** Nay, Christophl,”’ said the queen, 
in the same language, “thy ears shall 
have a treat today. Silence, gentlemen 
and ladies,”’ added she, in French; and 
went to the plano to open it. But 
with all the turning of the key she 
could not succeed, and called, at last, 
impatiently to Gluck to help her.— 
Gluck tried his best in vain; the piano 
remained fast. 


” 


arch-duchess,” 


* This is provoking.” 
And Gluck exclaimed, 
made that lock ?” 

“Hush, chevalier,” whispered the 
Count de Provence, “the lock was 
made by the king. It is one of a new 
fashion.” 

“The deuce take the new fashion,” 
was Gluck’s muttered reply. 

Artois had left the room, and return- 
ed accompanied by the king himself. 

Louis XVI. in a short jacket, his 
head covered with a cap of leather, 
heated, with soiled face and hands, a 
bunch of keys and pick-locks hanging 
to his belt, looked indeed more like an 
honest blacksmith than a king of France. 
He made himself busy at the piano, 
tried the lock with the serious air of a 
connoisseur, with one key after the 
other, till at last he found the right one. 
The lock yielded, and with the triumph 
of a victor who has gained a battle, he 
said to the queen, “See, it is open! 
Now, madam, you can play.” 

But the hour fixed for the lesson was 
gone by. The queen felt no longer dis- 
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posed to play ; and Gluck was waiting 
for permission to withdraw, when the 
Princess Elizabeth asked him to play 
something from Iphigenia. Theold mas- 
ter, who admired the lovely sister of the 
king as devotedly as if he had been less 
than sixty-five years of age, seated him- 
self at the instrument, and played the 
scene of Orestes’ madness. 

All listened with attention— Louis 
XVI. particularly ; and when the piece 
was finished, he approached Gluck, and 
said, with downcast eyes, “ Excellent 
—chevalier, excellent—I am moved, 
rejoiced—and J] will have your opera 
represented with care—with splendor 
—exactly as you wish. | hope the re- 
sult will be to your advantage.” 

The Chevalier Noverre, intendant of 
the royal theatres, and Signor Piccini, 
were just then announced and admitted. 
Noverre seemed surprised to see Gluck, 
and somewhat embarrassed at his pre- 
sence, but his vanity suffered him not 
long to appear so. Piccini was polite 
and easy in his manner, and greeted 
his rival with dignity and kindness, to 
which Gluck responded. 

‘What news, gentlemen?” asked 
the queen. Noverre said, solemnly, 
“Your majesty condescended to per- 
mit Signor Piccini to play the newest 
parts of his opera of Iphigenia—” 

‘* Certainly,” interrupted the queen ; 
and then turning to Piccini she said 
graciously, “* What choice have you 
made, signor ?” 

Piccini bowed, and answered, “* The 
Chevalier Noverre wishes that your 
majesty may allow me to play the Dance 
of the Scythians, number one.” 

Count d’ Artois burst into a loud 
laugh. The other high personages, 
except the king, whp appeared em- 
barassed, could hardly refrain from 
joining in his mirth. 

*T will hear it with pleasure,” said 
the queen. 

Piccini took his seat at the piano, 
and commenced his Dance of the Sey- 
thians. The Count de Provence and 
Noverre beat time by movements of 
their heads, and the others thought 
Piccini’s dancing music more agreeable 
than Gluck’s. 

But Artois whispered to the king, 
‘‘The dance by itself was excellent, 
but better suited for the dancing saloons 
and the masquerade, than for the 
Greeks at Tauris.” 
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Louis remained silent. Gluck listened 
attentively and gravely, and his features 
expressed keen appreciation of what 
was good in his rival’s music. Only 
now and then a light smile played 
around his mouth at Piccini’s pretty 
flourishes, while Noverre’s feet were 
moving, as by instinct, to try the pas 
de danse . 

When Piccini had done playing, 
every one spoke in his praise; and No- 
verre began to explain how such music 
alone could inspire the graceful dance, 
and give a soul even to pas and entre- 
chats. 

‘** It is well,” interrupted the king, 
“Tam of your opinion, that M. Piccini’s 
music is excellent, but I hope that you 
will also do justice to that of the ( *he- 
valier Gluck.” 

‘*‘ Sire,” lisped Noverre, “ we, Che- 
valier Gluck and I, understand each 
other.” A deep sigh followed these 
words, which intimated that something 
was wanting between them; but the 
king noticed it not, and the artists re- 
ceived permission to retire. 

At the gate of the Tuilleries Gluck 
and Piccini politely took leave of each 
other. and Gluck said archly to Noverre, 
‘ Forget not, chevalier. what the king 
recommended to you. Concerning your 
complaints to his majesty about the 
little dancing exercise which I forced 
on you the other day, I will let 
you i there is no reason to be 
ashamed of it. Although Iam not a 
great dancing y master, I am, as well as 
yourself, chevalier of the order of Saint 
Esp nit, in which character I commend 
myself to your mercy.” Saying this, 
he stepped into his carriage; Piccini 
smiled—Noverre looked peevishly after 


him. 
+ 


[he rehearses and preparations for 
the double representation of Iphigenia 
were nearly finished, and the day fixed 
when Gluck’s masterpiece should be 
submitted to the judgment of the pub- 
lic. To him, as the oldest, it was per- 
mitted to have his opera represented 
first. He was sitting on the morning 
before the representation in his room, 
and just about going to the last rehearsal 
when his servant announced young 
Mehul. 

* Come in, young friend,” exclaimed 
Gluck, cheerfully, going to the door 


” 


to meet him. “Tam glad you have 
come. [ expected you before.” 

“*T did not dare to disturb you,” re- 
plied Mehul. * but to day—” 

* Well, and what to-day ?” 

* Anxiety brings me here.” 

“ Anxiety! and for what?” 

“To-morrow your new opera will 
be represented. You have many ene- 
mies. If, now, the result should not 
be such as your creation deserves—”’ 

*“ Well, we cannot help it,” said 
Gluck, smiling. 

‘And you are able to say that so 
calmly ?” 

“Why not? Do you intend to de- 
vote youfself to composition for the 
stage !”’ 

* T wish with all my heart to do so— 
and should be very unhappy if I fail.” 

‘« Prove it, young man. Go fresh to 
the work. Waste not time in delibe- 
ration. Begin what suits you with 
ardent impulse, and complete it with 
care. ‘Then you will soon discover 
what you can do, now and in future; 
and, if 1 judge you rightly, I think you 
cannot fail. But it is hard to remain 
steadfast, and men and the world make 
it harder to the artist Many have 
failed of whom better things were to 
be expected.” 

‘* You are victor. 

‘As you will. Nothing is perfect in 
this world: and although I have been 
neither a fool nor a knave, I am not 
without faults. Every man must taste 
the fruit of knowledge before he can 


” 


appreciate the better part. To the ma- 
jority it is given by the heavenly Father, 
but few know it till they have wasted, or 
are in danger of lolnett it. Happy he who 
apprehends it in time and holds it fast! 
What will you say, when I tell you 
that a perception of the highest, the 


only good, came late, ver y late, to me. 
I Saad stration woen [| look mack on early 
days. Music was all to me when a Vv 


in my fathe ri = the beaut ful Bohe- 
mia. I listened to its enchanting voice. 
I heard it as the voice of God in all that 
surrounded me. Inthedark pine-wood, 
the romantic valley, on the high rocks, 
in the roaring stream—it sounded in 
my heart like a sweet and wondrous 
prophecy. In after years—in youth 

it became distinct; love commanded, 
and there was light! Oh, beautiful and 
happy time! [ imagined nothing so 
high and divine that man could not 
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attain to it! Butthe man learned what 
the boy dreamed notof. The royal ea- 
gle soars towards the sun-—but never can 
he reach it! Then come doubts, false 
pride, love of gain, envy, wounded van- 
ity, often cares—those hateful gnomes 
of earth, that draw you back when you 
would rise like the eagle. Thus it is 
with the boy, the youth, the man, the 
old man. From the last, folly keeps 
aloof; he discerns what is right; but 
with folly, youth and strength depart ; 
and all that is left to him is enthusiasm, 
vain longing, and—a grave.” 

“Oh no, no!’ exclaimed Mehul, 
deeply moved, **to thee is left much 
more.” 

“ You think so?” said Gluck, and 
added, after a pause, “It may be, per- 
haps, something better. When I freed 
myself from all that is base or impure, 
there came to me a clear and beautiful 
dream of the glorious Grecian age. 
But. believe me, though the vision re- 
mained with me, the work of shaping 
it in the external world is my last! Is 
it not sad that a whole life could not be 
spent in such a task alone! But I am 
resigned; and [ shall bear it, whether 
those Parisian bawlers adjudge me for 
my work honor and riches—or hiss me 
away in condemnation.” 

The hour for the rehearsal struck. 
Gluck ended the conversation, and 
went, accompanied by his young friend, 
to the salon of the academy. 

At the same hour, Nicolo Piccini 
was walking bis room dispirited, and 
ever and anon reading over, dissatisfied, 
the manuscript of his opera, which was 
lying open on the desk. Several times 
it seemed as if a new thought inspired 
him. and he was about to add some- 
thing; but then the pen dropped from bis 
hand, he shook his head discouraged, 
and began again to pace the room. 

There was a knock at the door; Pic- 
cini noticed it not. It was repeated a 
second and a third time. 

Piccini heard nothing. The door 
opened, and Elias Hegrin came in. 
Piceini started up, and when he saw 
him, asked, somewhat impatiently — 

* What do you want? Why are 
you here ?” 

Elias replied, with his peculiar fret- 
ful smile, “ The Chevalier Noverre 
sends me—He said Signor Piccini wish- 
ed to see me.”’ 

Piccini preserved for some moments 
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a gloomy silence, as if struggling with 
himself. ‘Then he said, sighing, * It is 
true; I desired to see you.” 

** And how can I serve my honored 
patron ?” 

‘* By speaking truth '” replied Pic- 
cini, looking sternly at him. 

“Confess, Hegrin, that you spoke 
falsely, when you told me that Gluck 
was stirring up al] his friends and ac- 
quaintances to make me enemies.” 

Hegrin changed color, but soon re- 
covered from his embarrassment, and 
answered ; ‘I spoke the truth.” 

“You lie, Elias! you lie! and did 
so, when you told me you had seen my 
rival’s work, and that it was a very in- 
different affair.” 

*[ did not lie, Signor Piccini; and 
I can only repeat my judgment respect- 
ing the opera of Chevalier Gluck.” 

* Well! then your epinion about art 
is utterly worthless. J have heard five 
rehearsals; I am obliged to declare, 
and I will declare to the whole world, 
that Gluck’s Iphigenia is the greatest of 
all operas I have known; and that its 
composer is by fur my superior.” 

Elias was thunder-struck. 

“IT thought I had done something 
great in my opera,” said Piccini, speak- 
ing to himself; ‘tand truly my will 
was pure, and my work has some 
merit ; but, oh heaven! how empty, 
how dead, how mean, it appears to me, 
compared with Gluck’s gigantic cre- 
ation! Yes—creation! mine is only a 
work '—A human work, and will soon 
be forgotten—while Gluck’s Iphigenia 
will exist as long as there exists feeling 
for the beautiful, the elevated, the 
noble.” 

‘ But, Signor Piccini—” stammered 
Elias. 

“Silence! interrupted Piccini, jn- 
dignantly. ‘* Why did you strive to 
degrade his character and his works to 
the dust, to yourself? Do you not 
feel the pitiful baseness of your con- 
duct? I never trusted you entirely, 
notwithstanding Noverre’s recommen- 
dation, for I know too well that No- 
verre hates him because he would not 
flatter his vanity; but I thought you 
not as mean as | find you.” 

“There ; look at those letters— 
Gluck’s own handwriting—written to 
Arnault, Rollet, Maurepas, in which 
he criticises my opera in detail—endea- 
vors to make prominent the best parts, 
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and entreats them to listen to it impar- 
tially, as to his own, and thus decide 
between us. Through my patron, the 
Count de Provence, I received those 
letters from the persons to whom they 
were written. It was to convince me 
of the injustice of my suspicions. What 
shame do [ feel now! I have degraded 
myself by association with you. I 
have been deceived; but you ?—+tell 
me, man, what could induce you to act 
so treacherous, so dishonorable a part 
towards your benefactor ?” 

Elias was more and more perplexed. 
Ina humble and lachrymose tone, he 
replied—* Ah, dear patron, you mis- 
take me. Yes, I confess; I spoke 
falsely ; I have acted unworthily, basely. 
But, for all that, 1 am not what you 
take me for—If you knew all! Lama 
miserable man, and deserve your pity 
rather than your anger. When a 
child, my parents and relations assured 
me I had an extraordinary talent for 
music; that I should be a great com- 
poser. In this expectation I devoted 
myself eagerly to the art, although it 
was hard for me. My first work was 
admired as something extraordinary, in 
the town where I lived; this gave me 
more confidence in my powers; and | 
thought in a great city I could gain 
directly, fame and wealth. I went 
to Vienna; but obtained neither one 





nor the other.”’ 

** But then Gluck assisted you: gave 
you lessons and corrected your compo- 
sitions ?” 

‘‘ He did so—but he told me at the 
same time that I had no genius, and 
would never be a composer.” 

‘And said he not the truth? Can 
you hate him for that, and slander him 
for his candor, and because he advised 
you to confine yourself to the lower 
sphere of art, or to be rather an honest 
shoemaker or tailor 7?” 

“ Yes, I hate him,’’ muttered Elias ; 
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*‘and will ever hate him. He has em- 
bittered my whole life, and I will be 
revenged.”’ 

“Out of my sight, then, villain!” 
exclaimed Piccini, with disgust; “ the 
god of a true man is honor, but your 
idols are egotism, vanity, envy and 
malice. Away!” 

And muttering with rage, Elias left 
Piccini’s house. 3 


Piccini’s opera received much ap- 
plause, but that of his rival’s obtained a 
complete victory. Never was such en- 
thusiasm witnessed in Paris. Follow- 
ed by the bravoes of the crowd, Gluck 
left the opema-house after the third rep- 
resentation, and drove to his quiet 
home. He had invited only his favorite 
Mehul to celebrate with him the bril- 
liant result. 

As they entered the room where the 
supper-table was already awaiting them, 
they started at the sight of a manina 
dark cloak, standing at the window and 
looking at the bright stars. Hearing the 
footsteps, he turned round. 

* Piccini!”’ exclaimed Gluck. 

“| hope not unwelcome ?” said Pic- 
cini, smiling. 

“By my soul, most welcome !”’ re- 
plied Gluck, grasping his hand; “so 
noble an adversary is an honor to me.” 

‘*Say no more of adversaries,”’ said 
Piccini, gravely. ** Our rivalship is end- 
ed; I acknowledge you for my master, 
and will call you my friend with joy 
and pride. Let the Gluckists and Pic- 
cinists quarrel! and dispute as they will, 
Gluck and Piccini understand each 


other.”’ 


‘“* And love each other!” exclaimed 
Gluck, in ecstacy; “ Piccini! by the 
soul of Art! so it shall be 
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TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA.* 


We took up Mr. Lyell’s book, ex- 
pecting to be both instructed and amus- 
ed, and in neither expectation have we 
been disappointed. Indeed, the well- 
known and well-earned reputation of 
Mr. Lyell, as the very head of the 
geological savans of the world, not only 
entitles him to the carefal attention of 
the scientific world whenever he makes 
his appearance, but guarantee, even to 
the general reader, reflections and con- 
siderations which the comprehensive- 
ness of his observations, and correct- 
ness of his deductions, must render 
jnteresting. 

Mr. Lyell, accompanied by his wife, 
who was the companion of all his wan- 
derings, left England in July, 1841, 
and returned in August, 1842. Nearly 
all of the entire inierim was spent in 
travelling over the United States, six- 
teen of which he visited, travelling in 
all, in the United States, probably not 
much Jess than 4,000 miles. His op- 
portunities for judging of the character 
of the people whom he saw, were in 
the highest degree favorable, since his 
scientific investigations led him away 
from the main travelled roads, and into 
close proximity with every class—the 
humblest as well as the highest—of 
American citizens. 

Mr. Lyell came among us, we sus- 
pect, a high English tory; bis mind 
was tainted with his national prejudices 
against our institutions, but yet he 
looked on us and ours in a spirit of 
candor, Which does him credit; and 
through his report of which, we shall 
take pleasure in conducting those of 
our readers who may not be fortunate 
enough to meet with his book. 

The reader will smile at the very 
first impressions which his mind re- 
ceived on landing at Boston. 


“Recollecting the contrast of every- 


thing French, when [first crossed the Straits 
of Dover, I am astonished, after having 
trave! the wide ocean, at the resem- 


blance of everything I see and hear to 


things familiar at home. It has often hap- 
pened to me in our own island, without 
travelling into those parts of Wales, Scot- 
land, or Ireland, where they talk a per- 
fectly distinct language, to encounter pro- 
vincial dialects which it is difficult to 
comprehend, that I wonder at finding the 
people here so very English. If the me- 
tropolis of New England be a type of a 
large part of the United States, the in- 
dustry of Sam Slick, and other writers, in 
collecting together so many diverting 
Americanisms, and so much original slang, 
is truly great, or their inventive powers 
still greater.” 


To let the American reader under- 
stand what we are sure no American 
can fail to be inquisitive about, we will 
particularize some of those striking 
differences of climate, soil, productions, 
&c., which distinguish even New-Eng- 
land from Great Britain. Mr. Lyell 
has taken pains to point them out. 
Even the weeds of our fields possess a 
distinctiveness of character which sur- 
prised the observing Englishman. The 
entire absence of the heath, a plant 
which has even given its name to those 
wild portions of England which it has 
monopolized, and of the daisy, (the 
** day's-eye” of Spenser,) and not, dear 
reader, the vile pest to our meadows 
which we call by the same name, and the 
presence of those other wild flowers, 
such as the lobelia cardinalis, the wild 
rose. and the gol len rod, which here 
supply their places, afforded a charm 
to our traveller, which some day we 
hope to be able to appreciate in the be- 
holding of English meadows. Our 
elm—the drooping elm of our cities— 
our maple, our sumach, our oaks, our 
grasshoppers, our humming-birds, our 
fire-flies, and our so-called robin, our 
maize, and our squirrels, afford the 
same species of wonderment and pleas- 


ure to the English observer even of 


ordinary nature, as would the agaru, 
and cacti, and pine-apples, and parrots 
of Cuba to a son of New-York. Mr. 
Lyell represents himself as being ac- 
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tually surprised, well-informed natu- 
ralist as he is, at the clearness of the 
atmosphere, and brightness of the sky, 
and dryness of the climate of the New 
World, so very different is it from that 
which he had left. In the same con- 
nection, we cannot help noticing one 
flagrant mistake of which Mr. L. is 
guilty. Sometime in September, by 
the date of his journal, he mentions the 
sugar maple, Acer Americana, and 
says: 


“The sap, from which sugar is made, 
was everywhere trickling down into 
wooden troughs from gashes made in the 


bark.” 


Now, Mr. Lyell never saw any such 
thing in September at all, since at that 
season of the year the sap does not 
run, and if it did, it possesses no sac- 
charine properties. 

Soon after Mr. L. landed in America 
he made a hurried tour through New- 
York, a note or two of which is all we 
can spare room to notice. 

He had, for the first time, entered 
an American stage-coach, somewhere 
in Tioga county, and after being rather 
uncomfortably jolted, complained, upon 
his arrival at his destination, that bis 
driver seemed to have taken pains to 
drive fastest over the worst parts of the 
road, when he was cheered with the 
intelligence that his driver had heen, 
until that trip, guiltless of any previous 
attempts to drive, Mr. L. says, “any 
vehicle, whether two or four-wheeled.” 
He thereupon takes occasion to remark 
as follows : 


“The coolness and confidence with 
which every one here is ready to try his 
hand at any craft, is truly amusing.” 


And he enforces his remark with an 
anecdote of another driver, who repre- 
sented to our traveller, in answer to 
some inquiry, that he, although not 
twenty years of age, had been editor 
ef the ** Tioga Democrat,” from which 
he had retired, after having purchased 
from the profits of his office a farm, 
which he pointed out. 

Now, in the first place, these two 
stories speak for themselves, and carry 
the certain conviction to the reader 
that, in both instances, Mr. Lyell was 
“humbugged” by rogues, who took ad- 
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vantage of his credulity ; but, in the 
second place, we are willing and proud 
to admit the general] truth, which forms 
the moral to his stories, and which we 
have just quoted. But, Mr. Lyell, let 
us assure you that, however much this 
“confidence and coolness’? may amuse 
you or your countrymen, therein lies 
the secret of that success which has 
characterized American eflorts in every 
branch of business, to which American 
‘‘ confidence and coolness’”’ have been 
directed. American farmers turned 
law-makers, American carpenters turn- 
ed shipwrights, American printers 
turned philosophers, are all familiar 
illustrations of the prineiple in question. 
Speaking of our nomenclature ot places, 
we find a remark, which we beg leave 
to quote. After ridiculing the truly 
ridiculous array of classieality of which 
Western New-York boasts. he goes on 
to say, concerning the multiplication of 
the same names: 


“ An Englishman, it is true, cannot com- 
plain, for we follow the same system in 
our colonies: and it is high time that the 
postmaster-general brought in a bill for 
prohibiting new streets in London from 
receiving names already appropriated, 
and repeated fifty times m the same city, 
to the infinite confusion of the inhabitants 
and their letter-carriers.” 


But time would fail us to follow Mr. 
Lyell through several other remarks 
of interest. His summing up of the 
matter is as follows: 


“Whatever of good-breeding exists 
here in the middle classes, is certainly not 
of foreign importation ; and John Bull in 
particular, when out of humor with the 
manners of the Americans, is often uncon- 
sciously beholding his own image in the 
mirror, or comparing one class of society 
in the United States with another at bome, 
which ought, from superior affluence and 
leisure, to exhibit a bigher standard of re- 
finement and intelligence 

“We have now seen the two largest 
cities, many towns and villages, besides 
some of the back settlements of New- 
York and the New-England states, an ex- 
emplification, I am told, of five millions of 
souls; we have met with no beggars, wit- 
nessed no signs of want, but everywhere 
the most unequivocal proofs of prosperity 
and rapid progress in agriculture, com- 
merce, and great public works. As these 
states are some of them entirely free from 
debt, and the rest have punctually paid 
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the interest of government-loans, it would 
be unjust to apply to them the disparaging 
comment, ‘that it is easy to go ahead with 
borrowed money.’ In spite of the con- 
stant influx of uneducated and peunyless 
adventurers from Europe, I believe it 
would be impossible to find five millions 
in any other region of the globe, whose 
average moral, social, and intellectual con- 
dition stands so high.” 


One evidence he points out of the 
same truth, in the difficulty of obtain- 
ing young American men and women 
in domestic service, although by no 
means degrading, and highly paid. 


“Fad Spain colonized this region, how 
different would have been her career of 
civilizatior! Had the Puritan fathers 
landed on the banks of Plata, how many 
hundreds of steamers would, ere this, 
have been plying the Parana and Uru- 
guay—how many railway-trains flying 
over the Pampas—how many large schools 
and universities flourishing in Paraguay !” 
—pp. 59. 60. vol. 1. ea 


Mr. Ly Il had been invited to lecture 
in Boston, even before he left England ; 
and, in with his engage- 
ment, he returns to Boston in the fall 
of 1841, and delivers a course of lec- 
tures on Geology to a class of from 
3.000 to 4,500, in the Lowell Institu- 
tion. 

The occasion affords Mr. L. an 
opportunity of discussing the system of 
public lecturing in general, and of com- 
paring the system as it exists here, 
with its condition in England. Let us 
examine his opinions and the facts set 
forth. Says he, page 87, vol. 1: 


accordance 


“Tf the selection of teachers be in good 
hands, institutions of this kind cannot fail 
to exert a powerful influence in improving 
the taste and intellectual condition of the 
people, especially where college is quitted 
at an early age for the business of active 
life, and where there is always danger in 
a commercial community, that the desire 
of money-making should be carried to 
excess. It is, moreover, peculiarly desi- 
rable in a democratic state, where the 
public mind is apt to be exclusively ab- 
sorbed in politics, and in a country where 
the free competition of sects has a ten- 
dency to produce, not indifferentism, as 
some at home may be disposed to think, 
but too much excitement in religious mat- 
ters. 

“ The rich, who have had a liberal edu- 
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cation—who know how to select the best 
books, and can afford to purchase them, 
and if they please may obtain the assist- 
ance of private tutors—may doubt the 
utility of public lectures on the fine arts, 
history, and the physical sciences.” 


But, goes on our author to reason, 
the experience of the whole body 
of the clergy of every sect, and in 
every country, and in popular govern- 
ments of the leading politicians, proves, 
that, 


“Tf the leading patrons and cultivators 
of literature and physical science neglect 
this ready and efficacious means of inter- 
esting the multitude in their pursuits, they 
are wanting to themselves, and have no 
right to complain of the apathy or indif- 
ference of the public.” 


We are willing to let this argument 
speak for itself. The history of this 
Lowell Institution is briefly this: In 
1833, Mr. James Lowell, a citizen of 
Boston, left America for a European 
and Asiatic tour. In 1835 he had 
reached Egypt, where, amid the ruins 
of Thebes, he drew up his last will, 
leaving for the foundation of the insti- 
tution referred to, about $300,000. 

One of the provisions of the bequest 
deserves particular notice. Mr. Low- 
ell provided that not one cent of his 
munificent donation should be applied 
to the purchase of brick and mortar ; 
accordingly his executors at once hired 
a suitable room, and entered upon the 
execution of the will. 

How differently have other fortunes, 
devoted by their dying possessors for 
the benefit of their race, suffered! 
Somewhere near fifteen years have 
elapsed since a Philadelphia merchant, 
by his last will and testament, created 
the most munificent endowment for a 
college, that was to bear his name, that, 
with but few exceptions, the world 
ever beheld. He even expressly pro- 
vided that but an unimportant portion 
of the gift should be expended in build- 
ings. Three or four unfinished, and 
illy-adapted marble temples have been 
erected, the legacy nearly, if not quite 
expended, while Girard College ap- 
pears farther from real and useful ex- 
istence, than at any time since the 
death of its founder. It may not be 
the fault of Philadelphians; we are 
afraid it is the fault of human nature ; 
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but whosoever the fault may be, the 
sorrowful and shamefu! fact stands un- 


affected. 
But sins like this, we are sorry to 


say, are by no means confined to this 


side of the water. Half a million of 


dollars have already been expended 
upon the purchase of grounds and 
erection of the exterior of University 
College, London; and one-third of this 
vast sum was spent upon the portico 


», and dome, portions of the work purely 


ornamental, while the rooms under the 
dome have remained for fifteen years 
not fitted up, and wholly useless. 
When the professor of chemistry in- 
quired for the chimney to his laboratory, 
he was told there was none; and one 
had to be carried up which encroached 
upon a handsome stair-case, and thus 
destroyed the harmony of the artist's 
design. Still greater was the dismay 
of Sir Charles Bell, upon discovering 
the anatomical room fitted up like a 
Greek theatre, adapted to the recitation 
of plays. The builders were informed 
that an anatomical theatre ought, in 
construction and form, to resemble a 
well, so that every student could look 
down and see distinctly the subiect 
under demonstration. The room was 
accordingly altered at considerable cost. 

The liberal sums contributed for the 
erection of another college, King’s Col- 
lege, of London, were more flagrantly 
squandered, and that, too, like Girard, 
long before the academical body came 
into existence. 

These remarks cannot be confined to 
the high quarters to which they have 
been applied. Those of our readers 
accustomed to travel through the state 
of New-York, need not to be told, that 
in almost every village of the interior, 
huge, cold, and ungainly, but expen- 
sive buildings have been created for the 
accommodation of academies, now, in 


a majority of cases, extinct; while, if 


the money appropriated to their erec- 
tion, had been placed by its trustees in 
a situation to have yielded an income, 
and more moderate buildings erected, 
it is not too much to say, that the pres- 
ent literature fund of the state would 
have been a less indispensable assist- 
ance to the very existence of three- 
fourths of the academies, than it now 
is. We could write a chapter on a 
subject to which our limits can afford 
but a paragraph. 


| August, 


Not exactly in connection with this 
subject, Mr. Lyell discusses the com- 
parative merits of the American and 
English university systems, through 
which, although he does not draw any 
particular conclusion with regard to their 
comparative excellences, we will en- 
deavor to follow him. We are aware 
that searcely any subject connected 
with English institutions, is less per- 
fectly understood by the American pub- 
he than this same one, and hence we 
approzch it the more willingly, from 
the hope that what we say may, at 
least, possess the charm of novelty. 

We are inclined to believe that edu- 
cation, in its widest and highest sénse, 
is about as well attended to in the east- 
ern and middie states as in any part of 
Great Britain. We do not, of course, 
allude here to that elementary educa- 
tion tauglit in our common schools, and 
so universally diffused among our peo- 
ple—here at least, England cannot offer 
a parallel. Nor do we mean to be un- 
derstood as saying, that England and 
Scotland cannot afford some better 
specimens of scholarship than our 
wealth, and our society, and our politi- 
cal institutions have as yet been able to 
produce. We know that the remark 
will startle many of our readers, who 
have been accustomed to look upon 
those old nod time honored institutions, 
which so many of the Newtons and 
Porsons and Addisons of England have 
honored with years of their toil. But 
we repeat our assertion, that we believe 
that a Jarger number of well-educated 
young men are sent forth into the world 
from our own Yales and Harvards and 
Unions, than in the same period are 
graduated at Oxford and Cambridge. 
That we have not come to our conclu- 
sions unadvisedls we shall be at some 
pains to show. QOur readers are too 
well acquainted with the American 
collegiate system, to require any partic- 
war description of it from us. Our 
young men are received into them after 
a preparatory academic course, and are 
then during the four years appropri- 
ated to each class, instructed in those 
branches of classical, mathematical, and 
scientific education which are best de- 
signed to lay the broad foundation for 
future learning, or best adapted to se- 
cure that discipline of mind, and that 


enlarged and comprehensive view of 


human learning, which always distin- 
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guishes the true scholar from the mere 
pedagogue. The English system differs 
from this in a goad many essential par- 
ticulars. 

There is less difference in the age at 
which American and English youth 
enter college and leave it than is com- 
monly supposed, Mr. Lyell represents 
the average age of graduation in the 
English universities at twenty-two, and 
an investigation would show that the 
average age of graduation in this coun- 
try would hardly vary from the same 
mark. 

As with us, English youths enter the 
university after a preparatory course, 
spend a much less fraction of four years 
within its walls than is customary here, 
and at the end of the probation receive 
their degrees. But here the analogy 
stops. In the first place, Oxford Uni- 
versity consists of nineteen distinct col- 
leges and five halls, while Cambridge is 
made up of sixteen colleges and halls, 
the residents in each varying in number 
from 10 to 140, and the whole business 
of educating these separate sections of 
youth is restricted to the tutors of the 


respective colleges; consequently, 


‘Two or three individuals, and occa- 
sionally a single instructor, may be called 
upon to vive lectures in all the depart- 


human knowledge embraced in 


ments of 
the academical course of four years. If 
the college be small there is only occupa- 


tion aud salary sufficient to support one 


tutor; any attempt, therefore, tu s ibdivide 
the different branches of learning and 
science among distinct teachers is aban- 
doued There is no opportanity for ove 
man to ¢ entrate the powers of his mind 


on a single department of learning, to en- 


deavor to ¢ ilarge its bo imids, and carefully 


to form and direct the opinions of his pu- 
pil. In a few of the larger colleges, indeed, 
some rude approach to such partition is 
made, so far as to sever the mathematical 
from the classical studies; but even then, 
the tutors in each division are often called 
upon, in the public examinations, to play 
their part in both departments. Thus, a 
single instructor gives lectures, or examines 
(hears recitations we suppose) in the wri- 
tings of the Greek and Roman historians, 
philosophers, aud poets, together with 
logic, the elements of mathematics, and 
theology. 

“In the next pl ice T may state, that the 
choice of teachers to whom so arduous and 


* * . . * 


ambitious a task is allotted, is by uo means 
lef open to free c mmipetition, like profes- 


surchips in most ancient aud modern uni- 
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versities, but on the contrary, is confined 
within very narrow bounds. The college 
tutors are selected from graduates who are 
on the foundation of their respective col- 
leges, and who may have obtained their 
appointment originally, some, because 
they happened to be founders, kin, or were 
educated at a particular school; others, 
beceuse they were born in a_ particular 
town, county, or diocese ; a few only being 
selected from merit, or as having distin- 
guished themselves in examinations open 
to all candidates. This latter class has, 
however, it is true, increased of late years. 
Most of these teachers forfeit their fellow- 
ships, and most probably with it their office 
of tutor, if they should marry, or, if after 
acertain number of years they do not 
embrace the clerical profession. They 
also look to preferment in the Charch, from 
their position in the college, so that they 
have every inducement to regaid the busi- 
ness of teaching as a temporary calling, 
subordinate, and subsidiary to another of a 
different, and to them, more advautageous 


aud important kind 


Mr. Lyell goes into a pretty full 
account of the manner in which the 
entire constitution of these universities 
has been, since a short time anterior 
to the reformation, changed; but our 
limits will not allow us to follow him. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to say, 
that formerly great crowds of students 
were attracted by the fame of the pub- 
lic teachers of these universities, num- 
bering at Oxford, sometimes, we are 
told by ancient chroniclers, whom we 
may refuse to credit, as many as ten, 
twenty, and even thirty thousand. 
Halls or inns were provided for the ac- 
commodation of these students, and 
tutors were appointed to each of these 
halls, to overlook the morals and man- 
ners of their inmates, and to see that 
they regularly attended the lectures of 
the public professors. Circumstances 
finally ruined the poorer of these halls, 
and transferred the power of the uni- 
versities into the hands of the few 
which remained and grew fat on the 
ruin of the others. At length the uni- 
versities became so organized, that no 
measure of improvement could pass 
until sanctioned by the tutors to whom 
allusion has been made. Students were 
therefore no longer required to attend 
public lectures regularly; and they fre- 
quently allowed some of the professors 
to desist from lecturing altogether, 
which many of them, from indolence, 
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and from finding their audience fall off, 
were disposed to do, espec ially as their 
instructions were given gratis. Thus 
in process of time, the influence and 
power, and official duties of the public 
professors, were annihilated, and ab- 
sorbed by tutors to whom originally no 
scholastic duties had appertained, and 
such is their condition now. 

The public professors do yet indeed 
exist; but when we say, 


“That chemistry and botany attracted, 
between the years 1840 and 1844, at Ox- 
ford U niversity, from three to seven stu- 
dents; geometry, astronomy, and experi- 
mental philosophy sc: arcely more; miner- 
alogy and geology still taught by the 
same professor, who, fifteen years before, 
had attracted crowded andiences, from ten 
to twelve; political economy still fewer ; 
even ancient history and poetry scarcely 
command au andience; and, strange to say, 
in a country with whose destinies those of 
India are so closely bound up, the first of 
Asiatic scholars gave lectures to one or 
two pupils, and these might have been ab- 
sent, had not the cherished hope of a 
Boden scholarship for Sanscrit induced 
them to attend.” 


But when we say all this is true of 
Oxford, and that at Cambridge 


“The professors of chemistry and anato- 
my, who had formerly conside rable classes, 
have only mustered six or seven pupils ; 
and that the chairs of modern history and 
of the application of machinery to the 
arts, are in like manner deserted—” 


We are compelled to look the fact in 
the face, thit Oxford, with the weight 
of a thousand years resting upon her, 
with her Bodleian and her 400,000 
books; that Oxford, whose Isis Addison 
sung—that Cambridge, whose name the 
possession of a Newton has rendered 
immortal—that two universities, which 
have given a longer list of truly great 
men to the world than any other hun- 
dred that ever existed, have dwindled 
down into a couple of paltry sectarian 
schools, each useful, to any great de- 
gree, only, as helping to maintain a 
great and overgrown hierarchy. 

The practical working of the system 
as it now exists, may be briefly sum- 
med up as follows: The universities 
are neither of them allowed to give de- 
grees to, and but one of them to receive 
students from, any class not belonging 
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to the established Church; and degrees 
are oply conferred upon such of those 
as are able to pass a thorough and cri- 
tical examination upon a confined and 
narrow list of classical and elemen- 
tary mathematical studies. The pro- 
gressive sciences being ornitted in the 
list selected for the trial of strength, are 
virtually blotted out from the college 
course; for the honors being no empty 
bubbles, but direct paths to emolument 
and distinction in the university and 
Church,—to degrees, and often to fel- 
lowships, livings, prebendal stalls, and 
bishoprics—no student can afford to 
neglect the substance for what false 
enactments have in effect made the 
shadow. 


The reetor of Lincoln College ealled 
it a “system of cramming and partial 
teaching, after which the student would 
go out into the world with a narrow 
mind and darker understanding.” In- 
deed, the system has itself effected 
change within itself. 


* As the business of education had pre- 
viously passed from the public readers 
and professors to the college tutors, so the 
latter are now in no small degree superse- 
ded by the private tutors or ‘ crammers.’ 
There are graduates ehosen by the young 
men themselves, at an expense of $250 to 
$300 per year, to read with them both in 
term-time and vacation, and prepare them 
for examination. An Oxford tator informed 
me, that in the years 1840 and 1841, no 
less than 250, or one-fifth of the resident 
students, procured this kind of assistance ; 
the aggregate sum paid by them amount- 
ing to more than £10,000 (350,000) per 
year! These young teachers watch the 
examinations, are acquainted with the 
style of the questions, whether viva voce 
or on paper, and often with the peculiar 
views of the examiner. It is their business 
to prevent their pupil from wept ig his 
strength on topics not likely to be adverted 
to, and often to enable him to get by rote 
answers to certain inte ITORE atories.” 


One more fact with regard to the 
practical working of the system, and 
we have done. 


“ Nevertheless,” says Mr. L., “the ma- 
jority of the body of public examiners is 
often under the age of thirty, and some of 
them only twenty-five years old! They 
go out of office in succession—consisting 
of college tutors—afier serving two years 
On this fluctuating body of young men, 
responsible to no one for their decisions, 
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whether in passing students for degrees or 
in awarding honors,—a body having the 
power of modifying at their caprice the 
whole style and tenor of the public ex- 
aminations,—the direction of academical 
education in this great country has practi- 
cally devolved !” 


We have been thus particular in 
tracing out the leading characteristics 
of the English university system as 
compared with our own, both to make 
good the premise with which we set 
out, and to set in its true light a matter 
which has been but imperfectly and 
partially understood by the public. We 
might say more te the same purpose, 
but time and space forbid. 

We next follow Mr. Lyell to the 
south, where he passed the winter of 
1841. His evidence upon the subject 
of slavery is as follows. We let it pass 
without note er comment. 


“The owner of the property—[a cer- 
tain piece of ground ]—lent me his servant 
asa guide, and [ found him provided with 

passport, without which no slave can 
go out after dusk The exact streets 
through which he was to pass in bis way 
to me were prescribed, and had he stray- 
ed from this route he might have been 
committed te the guard-house. These and 
other precautionary measures, equally irk- 
some to the slaves and their masters, are 
said to have become necessary after an in- 
surrection brought on by os mis- 
sionaries, who are spoken of here in pre- 
cisely the same tone as incendiaries, or 
beasts of prey, whom it would be merito- 
rious to shoot or hang a . . ” 
Many proprietors live with their wives and 
children quite isolated in the midst of the 
slaves, so that the danger of any popular 
movement is truly appalling. 

“The negroes, as far as I have yet seen 
them, whether in domestic service or on 
the farms, appear very cheerful and free 
from care; better fed than a large part of 
the laboring classes ef Europe, and thoagh 
meanly dressed, and often in patched gar- 
ments, were never s antily clothed for the 
climate We asked a woman in Georgia 
whether she was the slave of a family of our 
acquaintance. She replied, merrily, ‘ Yes, 
I belong to them, and they belong to me.’ 
She was in fact born and brought up on 
the estate 

“On another occasion, we were pro- 
ceeding in a we ll-appointed carriage with 
a eo orn when we came unexpectedly to 
adeal halt. Inquiring the canse, the bla vk 
coachman said he had dropped one of his 
white gloves on the road, end must drive 
back and find it. He could not recollect 
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within a mile where he had last seen it ;— 
we remoustrated, but in vain. As time 
passed, the master in despair took off his 
own glove 3, and saying he had a second 
pair, gave them to him. When our char- 
ioteer had deliberately put them on, we 
started again.”—pp. 134-5. 


“ After the accounts I kad read of the 
sufferings of slaves, I was agreeably sur- 
prised to find them in general so remark- 
ably cheerful and light-hearted. It is true, 
I saw no gangs working under overseers 
on sugar plantations; buat out of two mil- 
lions and a half of slaves in the United 
States, the larger portion are engaged in 
such farming occupations and domestic 
service as I witnessed in Georgia and 
South Carolina. I was often for days to- 
gether with negrues who served me as 
guides, and found them as talkative and 
chatty as children, usually boasting of their 
master’s wealth and their own peculiar 
merits. * * * * * ® 

“Tam aware that we may reflect and 
philosophise on this peculiar and amusing 
form of vanity, until we perce ive in it the 
evidence of extreme social degradation; 
but the first impression it _— on my 
mind was very consolatory, as I found it 
impossible to feel a painful pe gree of com- 
miseration for persons so exceedingly well 

satisfied with themselves. 

‘On the same farm I talked with several 

a ives who had been set to fell timber by 
task work, and had finished by the mid- 
dle of the day. They never appeared to 
be overworked; and the rapidity with 
which they increase beyond the whites in 
the United States, shows that the *y are not 
in a state of discomfort, oppression and 
The effect of the institution upon 
the progress of the whites is most injurious ; 
and, after travelling in the northern states, 
and admiring their rapid advance, is most 
depressing te the spirits. There appears 
to be no plac e in society for poor w hites. 
if they are rich their slaves multiply, and 
from ssid of kindly feeling towards re- 
tainers, aud often from false pride, they 
are very unwilling to sell them, hence they 
often become involved in their circum- 
stances, and finally bankrupt. The pru- 

dence, temper, and decision of character 
required to manage a plantation success- 
fully are very great. It is notorious that 
the hardest task-masters to the slave are 
those who come from northern free states. 

‘I often asked myself, when in the 
midst of a large plantation, what steps I 
would take if [ had inherited such a pro- 
perty from British ancestors. I thought 
first, of immediately emancip: ating all the 
slaves; but I was reminded that the law 
humanely provides, in that case, that I 
should still support them, so that I might 
ruin myself and family; and it would still 


misery. 
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be a question whether those whom I had 
released from bondage would be happier, 
or would be prepared for freedom. | 
then proposed to begin with education, as 
a preliminary step. Here I was met with 
the objection tbat, since the abolition 
movement, and the fanatical exertions of 
missionaries, severe statutes had been 
enacted, making it penal to teach slaves to 
read and write. 

“The more I reflected on the condition 
of the slave, and endeavored to think on 
a practicable plan for hastening the period 
of their liberation, the more difficult the 
subject appeared to me, and the more I 
felt astonished at the confidence displayed 
by so many anti-slavery speakers aud wri- 
ters, on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
course pursued by these agitators shows 
that, next to the positively wicked, the 
class who are usually called * well-meaning 
persons,’ are the most mischieyous in s0- 
ciety.”—pp. 147, 8, 9, vol. i. 


We make one more quotation from 
the evidence of this enlightened and 
liberal witness, and then conclude our 
extracts upon this subject. After speak- 
ing of the charges of cruelty laid at the 
doors of the slave-holders, and of the ne- 
cessity which the ease of escape forces 
upon the owner of slaves to be not over 
severe with his servants, he says: 


“Te has made me desire to see a fair 
statement of the cx m parative statistics of 
crimes and punishments in slave states 
and free countries. If we could fairly 
estimate the misery of all offenders in the 
prisons, penitentiaries, and penal settle- 
ments of some large European province, 
and then deduct the same from the suffer- 
ings of the slaves in a large southern state 
ef the Union, the excess alone ought, in 
fairness, to be Jaid at the charge of the 
slave-owners. While pointing out the evil 
unreservedly, we should do the owner the 
justice to remember, that the system of 
things which we deprecate, bas been in- 
herited by him from his British ancestors ; 
and that it is rarely possible or safe to 
bring about a great social reform in a few 
years.”’"—p. 151, vol. i. 


Mr. Lyell’s observations about church- 
es, and preaching, and the voluntary 
system, are as follows: - The preaching 
in most of the Episcopalian, Presbyte- 
rian, Baptist, and Unitarian churches 
which he entered in the United States, 
he thought good, and he admired the 
handsome style of building, and fitting 
up of pews, and says of the voluntary 
system— 
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“There seemed to me to be two great 
advantages, at least, in the voluntary prin- 
ciple: first, that the ministers are in no 
danger of going to sleep; and secondly, 
that they concern themselves much less 
with politics than with us. To be without 
a body of dissenters, dissatisfied with 
their exclusion from ecclesiastical endow- 
ments, is a national blessing, which not 
only every statesman, but every church- 
man will admit.” 


He tells us, however, that he is by 
no means sure that there may not be a 
balance of evil sufficient to outweigh 
all this, though he does not take the 
trouble to point out any of these evils. 
That they cannot be pointed out is a 
principle which the experience of seven- 
teen millions of people, who constitute 
about the only portion of the world 
who ever gave the matter a fair trial, 
would bear an ample and unanimous 
witness. 

Our author adverts to the universal 
prejudice against color existing in the 
United States, and certifies from his 
own experience, that the prejudice 
is not a natural one; but still he ad- 
mits that he has no doubt that a few 
years’ residence in America would tinge 
his own mind with the same repug- 
nance. But whether the antipathy be 
a natural or an acquired one it most 
certainly exists, and doubtless always 
will; and analogies to it are not dif- 
ferently found. In Lower Canada are 
two races, the conquered and the con- 
querors, still preserving a strong, and 
apparently not decreasing prejudice 
against each other. The Irish and 
their conquerors illustrate the same 
principle. Suppose the villeins of Eu- 
rope had, like our slaves, some indeli- 
ble mark of bondage. is it probable that 
the mutual feeling of inequality of which 
even English writers admit the exist- 
ence, would have been softened down 
to its present state ? 

One idea which he advances upon 
this subject is particularly interesting 
in this state at the present time; it is 
this: That where colored men are ad- 
mitted to the elective franchise only 
upon a property qualification, the tend- 
ency must be to increase the respect 
for that portion of them who secure 
the privilege, both from their own and 
from the dominant race. It is at least 
a question which we have a right to 


a 


discuss, whether or not the throwing 
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open of the ballot-box to the whole 
mass of negroes would not rather dis- 
grace the ‘hing than elevate the race. 

T'wo other important and interesting 
subjects, ably discussed by our author, 
are, Repudiation and Universal Suffrage. 
These topics have been so ably and so 
often discussed in this journal that we 
pass them by. 

One just observation we find, on p, 
193. v. i., and we quote it, not so much 
for its novelty, or because not already 
well understood, but to show that the 
traveller, whose observations we are 
discussing, is capable of seeing and 
thinking more than some of bis coun- 
trymen who have run through our 
country. ‘he remark in the author’s 
own words is this: 


“ The territorial extent and political in- 
dey endence of the different states of the 
Union, remind the traveller rather of the 
distinct nations of Europe, than of the 
different counties of a single kingdom like 
England; but the population has spread 
so fast from certain centres, especially from 
New-England, and the facilities of ommuni- 
cation by railway and steamboat are so 
lways improving so rapidly, 








great, and area 
thatthe twenty-six republics of $42, having 
a population of seventeen millions. are more 
united, and belong more thoroughly to one 


nation, than did the thirteen states of 


1776, when their numbers were only three 
millions. In spite of the continued de- 
cline of federal authority, and the ocea- 
sional conflict of commercial interests be- 
tween the north and south, and the violent 
passions excited by the anti-slavery move- 
ment, the old colonial prejudices have 
been softening down from year to year ; 
the English language, laws, and literature, 
have peryaded more and more the Dutch, 
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German, and French settlements ; and the 
danger of the dismemberment of the con- 
federacy appears, to all reflecting politi- 
cians, less imminent now than formerly.” 


We have followed Mr. Lyell through 
his first volume. His second is mainly 
occupied with his Canadian tour, and 
principally filled with geological records. 
They are occasionally relieved, to the 
reader, by such incidents as calling 
at cottages, where neither English, 
French, nor German could make any 
impression ; and such amusing notices 
as of the chagrin which good loyal 
Canadians feel upon “going home,” as 
they call going to England, upon arri- 
ving there, and then heing compli- 
mented upon the excellence of their 
English—they being Americans —or 
rated about the sins of repudiation, un- 
til they are compelled to explain to their 
admiring countrymen, one after another, 
that Nova Scotia, or Canada East, is 
a British province, and not one of 
the American states. ‘All this, too, 
after having prayed loyally every Sun- 
day for Queen Victoria and the Prince 
of Wales—after having been ready to 
go to war about the Canadian borderers, 
the New-York sympathizers, the de- 
tention of McLeod, and any other 
feud 

We have purposely omitted all no- 
tice of the very interesting researches 
of our distinguished observer, in his 
own peculiar department of learning, 
because we intend, at no distant day, to 
take up the subject of the geology of 
New-York, as developed by her own 
surveyors, and illustrated by foreign 
investigations. 


POINT. 


By H. T. Tuckerman. 


Winp umbrage far around me clings 
To breezy knoll and hushed ravine, 
And o’er each rocky headland flings : 
Its mautle of refreshing green. 


The echoes that so boldly rung 
When cannon flashed from steep to steep, 


And Freedom's airy challenge flung 





In each romantic valley sleep. 
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His counsels here our Chieftain breathed, 
Here roved his mild, undaunted eye, 

Where yon lone fort with thickets wreathed 
Held captive Britain's gallant spy. 


Fit home to rear a nation’s youth 
By self-control to nerve the will, 
Through knowledge gain expansive truth, 
And with high aims life’s circle fill. 


How grateful is the sudden change 
From arid pavements to the grass, 
From narrow streets that thousands range, 
To meadows where June’s zephyrs pass ! 


Beneath the cliffs the river steals 
. In darksome eddies to the shore, 
But midway every sail reveals 
Reflected on its crystal floor. 


In tranquil mood the cattle walk 
Along the verdant marge to feed, 
While poised upon the mullein stalk 
The chirping red-bird picks the seed. 


Low murmurs in the foliage bred, 
The clear horizon’s azure line, 
Fresh turf elastic to the tread, 
And leafy canopies are mine. ol 


White fleecy clouds move slowly by, 
How cool their shadows fall to-day ! 
A moment on the hills they lie, 
And then like spirits glide away. 


Amid the herbage, yesternight. 
His web the cunning spider threw, 
And now, as sparkling diamonds bright, 
It glistens with the pendant dew. 


Gay butterflies dart on and sink 
O’er the sweet blossoms of the pea, 
And from the clover'’s globe-of pink 
Contented hums the downy bee. 


In all this varied beauty glows 

Deep meaning for the thoughtful heart, 
As it were fain to teach repose, 

And lofty confidence impart. 


How vivid to my fancy now 
Uprise the forms that life redeem ! 
The ardent eye—the open brow, 
And tender smile beside me seem. 


For Nature’s presence gathers back 
The deeds that grace, the loves that cheer, 
And as her holy steps we track, 
Hope’s rainbow breaks through sorrow’s tear. 
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OF CHARLES LAMB. 


AN ESSAY. 


By J. W. SHELTon. 


AnTaGonism is the strange charm 
which endears Lamb’s writings. Not 
that he carried this to perverseness or 
violence, yet beyond the 
mere ori; ginality. ” He was unlike: but 
more than this he repelled. Hence he 
isa contradiction, for his humanity is a 


proverb. ‘The tenderness of a boy’s 
heart went with him to the tomb. In 
his opposition he never wrote a line 


which merited a are return. He 
was an enemy to be loved ; fault- 
finder whose pout ings were speedtest 


in short, an enigma which needs to be 


unravelled. Itis hard to analyze. We 
know if we are charmed; if the land- 
scape pleases us; if the picture has 


prevailed with our untutored fancy ; if 


the be auty we gaze on has inspired us 
with her love; but it is altogether by a 
thing, we know not what. Blessed 
be our kindly natures, we are pleased 


some 


first, and inquire the reasons afterwards. 
Let us see if we can reconcile Lamb 
with himse If; if we can interpret the 
religion of his nature by those writings 
wherein bis heart is embalmed. The 
circle of his admirers has ever been 
rather choice than large. It is certain 
that he selected few friends, chosen for 
individuality, strong antagonizers. Such 
as they were, they were not easily 
found, or soon parted with. Death 
alone broke up the little company. He 


set out with Coleridge. Torn away, in 
course of time, from this good man, he 
lost the half of his soul. He had dis- 
abilities without and within which for- 
bad te throw himself into the bold, ar- 
duous struggle of life. The very inter- 
men would have been the 
rude, demolition of much 
that was fine in his character. He was 
not in contact with the general world— 
was Oppose d to their 


course of 
swee ping 


systems,—court- 


ed not the favor of their * good peo- 
ple.” They made no concessions to 
him, why should he to them? He 
passed with one faction for a free- 


thinker, with another for a bigot; but 
most did not understand him. 


bounds of 


It was the same with his friends, the 
books. Few and rare were his “ mid- 
night darlings,” his folios. Milton or 
Shakspe are he loved. They had grand 
names, but those which sounded sweet- 
est to him, and carried a perfume in the 
mention, were “ Kit Marlowe, Dray- 
ton, Drummond of Hawthornden, and 
Cowley.” The art of reviewing, so ver- 
bose and so nugatory, had as little todo 
in governing his preconceived affection, 
as with the final de sstiny of the books. 
It mattered not from what royal presses 
they came, cum privi legio. They had 
their own Imprimatur, (those which 
charmed him most) a something unseen 
or disregarded by the common eye. 
What he says on book-borrowers, dis- 
closes his taste. * That slight vacuum 
in the left-hand case, scarcely distin- 
guishable but by the quick eye of a 
loser, was whilom the commodious 
resting-place of Brown on Urn Burial. 
Here stood the Anatomy of Melancholy 
in sober state. There loitered the 
Complete Angler, quiet as life, by 
stream-side. In yonder nook, 
John Buncele, a widower volume, with 
mourns his ravished 
literature which 


some 


‘eyes closed,’ 
mate.” The current 
pleased the million quite well, passed 
him by almost unheeded. The volumes 
of the greatest novelist of the age were 
to him wearisome in the extreme. Let 
them sway others with a dictator's mas- 
tery =i was not so constituted. He 
would rather have been found with that 
party of simple folks who are said to 
have read Sir Charles Grandison, by 
slow stages, with a “realizing sense,” 
(as a boy Crusoe) following him through 
with overwrought anxiety, and at the 
conclusion of the history had the village 
bells rung for joy. The delicacies 
which he affected would be quite imper- 
ceptible to a rough palate. They were 
called from some ultimate realm, where 
they grew up from among the dust of 
forgetfulness, and after he had-served 
them up in a style incomparably gra- 
cious, they were to the liking only of 
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the most judicious epicure. He was, 
moreover, repugnant to the spirit of the 
prese nt age. [t was bitter, cold, and 
stony hearted,—rushe lon in the breath- 
less race, and cast back no parting 
looks. To him the whole past was as 
a well-stored ; where he 
rambled reverentially with the dead, 
and deprecated violence with the pa- 
thetic words of Shakspeare over his 
sepulchre. The was a 
part of his present, breught near to him 
by many chords, and laid hold of by his 
fine sympathy. While others would 
bury that which had been, without any 
see the time - 


churchyard, 


past, indeed, 


tearfulness, he could not 
honored pass away and be conso- 
led with any hope of better; he drew 


relic 


near to the grave of de parte d custom 


j 


and wept—quam familiariter ! 


| / 

In his conversa 
his beloved friends, so curiously that it 
It was in 


Those who 


tlon he opposed even 
might seem merriment. ac- 
cord with 
were allied to him could penetrate his 


should rejoin to the 


his character. 


meaning: why he 
obvious, why parry that which 
bled a truism ? why set up a beautiful 


resem- 


true standard to cast it down bya sin- 
] sarcasm! <As to the 


tors on 


gle breath of 
opinions of most men, the mere ac 
the theatre of c i 
agree with them. He closed his ears 
with the desperation of the “ enra 
ian.” He did not 
temper to any of their “ soft recor 
their its sounded | 
} 7 . 1 


1arsh 

. 
and wrangling; chorus, strophe, and 
; and 


ymmon life, he did not 


musi¢ modulate his 


best agreemet 
antistrophe were elike displ 
the full, consentient voices of men, on 
many struck his peculiar 
nerves like the first preparement of an 
orchestra. He understood them no 
better than he did the music of the day, 
the operatic flourishes, the long prolu- 
sions of our best masters, to which re- 


isilg 


subiects. 


bellion amounted to rank treason; his 
gui.t was equal to stratagem and spoils. 
Yes, he was positively averse to pro- 
fessed music ; and this antipathy was 
remarkable for one whose tastes were 
so delicate—who so loved to “ gild re- 
fined gold, to paint the lily, to adorn the 
He made “mELOopDY 
As to his writings, which area 


rose.”’ in his 


heart.” 
trae transcript of his nature, they con- 
sist almost entirely of a parcel of inge- 
nious paradoxes, the idea of which 
might provoke a smile with some, meet 
with the contempt of others, if not with 


the stubborn, sturdy rejection of most. 
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Some consider him as thrusting merely 
i with sha- 
dows of his own conjuring, with fancies 
which have no substance, and in which 

t faith. His 


himself re poses no implic 


in a graceful sword exercise 


assertions or negatives persuade those 

who think they unders ia that 
: , ok we hoon | 

he is not in eurnest, that after all he 


feels like other men, and has a mere 
tact at writing. His essays might 
bear them out in such a supposition. 
What do we find there but queer assi- 


milations, balanced with t strongest 
antipathies. His idiosyncracy meets 
you at every step. It is not enough tor 


him to fly off with a swift attraction 
to the 


he puts his negative 


nt. 


weakest side of weak arcument; 


t the whole 
world, by joc 
whi h claim a prescriptive rig 





held true. In one whol t iy he 1s 
found combatting what he calls * popu- 
lar fallacies.” ire truths which, 
no doubt, have been sometimes thrust 
forward with unbecor pos ss 
They are, for the most part, argumenta 
ad homine s, to shut ] I iths of peo- 
le suddenly ; and turns round with 
gre tle fier ness on the **pa g 
reac} ts He deni 3 tha 1 uly 
s alwavs a coward.’ So eople’s 
share of sp s is low and dete \ 
Phe ( love o be told tl if } h yis no 
art of valor. But contr one ot 
these silent heroes with the swa el 
of real life, and | confide the 
theory qui kly vanishes. ‘“* A man 
must not laugh at his own ? 
W hat expect a rentleman to give a 
treat without partaking of it! To sit 


esurient at his own table, and his com- 
pany so weak as to be stirred by an 
image or fancy, that s! mn 

at all! ‘Enough is as good as a 


feast..’ Who believesit ? It is a vile, 
cold,-serag-of-mutton sophism. A hie 
palmed on the palate which knows bet- 
If nothing else could be 
sufficient, that 


i 
something 


ter things. 
sald for a 
from the superflux there is 


feast, this is 


left for the next day. * We should 
rise withthe lark.” [tis not well to be 
ambitious of being the sun’s courtiers, 


morning levees. 


to attend at his 
good hours of the dawn are 


to waste them upon sut 
which have in them something Pagan 
and Persic. It is the very time to lin- 
ger a-bed and digest our dreams; to re- 


combine the wandering images, wh ch 
night, in a confused mass, presented ; 
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to snatch them from forgetfulness ; to 
shape and mould them. Some people 
have no good of their dreams. Like 
fast-feeders, they gulp them too grossly 
to taste them curiously. We live toc hew 
the cud of a“ far-gone vision.” Such 
is the humorous example of the real 
contradiction of his tastes. So were 
his true feelings opposed to the vulgar. 
So would he run counter to self-compla- 
cent philosophers, w ho felt impregnable 
in the safety of their strong-holds. 
There is, indeed, au amusing element 
of selfishness in the application of most 
of their wise laws; a want of natural 
love beneath a face of supernatural 
wisdom. et us go on with this anta- 
gonism; follow it through all the titles 
of Eha’s Essays, which do not prevail 
with matter-ot-fact-men—which rather 
repulse them on the threshold, and do 
not afterward court their esteem. The 
A com- 
plaint of the decay of beggars in the 
inverted oes) Ar- 
guments turned upsid contrary 
ms enough to make a cold man 


praise of chimne y-sweepe rs! 


metropolis ! what 
‘down! 
conclusioi 
shut up the re herch essav-like Greek. 
What, says he, “on All-Fools-Day ?” 
“| love a fool /—as nat irally asif | were 
of kith and kin to him. I venerate an 
honest obliquity of understanding ; the 
more laughable 
commit in your company, the more 
tests he ive th you that he will not be- 
tray or overreac h you. lle who hath 
not adrachm of folly in his mixture. 
hath pounds of much worse matter in 
his composition. Reader, if you wrest 
my words beyond their fair construc- 
tion, it is vou, and not I, that are the 
WI nat says he on 
precisely with the opi- 


blunders a man shall 


April fool _ 
whist, agreeing 
nions of Mrs. Battle : "4 
cards! She would not have her noble 
occupation, to which she wound up her 
faculties, considered in that light. It 
was her business; she unbent her mind 
He deprecates 
before meat,’ in a manner 
which might be considered * positively 
shocking.’’ On this point we must say, 
that a proper scrutiny of lis words 
would not place the w riter of this at 
sword’s points with him. It is the 
want of grace which he is aiming at ; it 


Cards were 


afterward over a book.” 


“ re rt 
grace 


is the absence of thankfulness. It is 
the inappropriateness which halts on the 
very verge of a raging appetite, and 
abolishes a religious cook, to plunge pro- 
lane ly into the midst of dishes. He 
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would have the general interfusion of a 
religious gratitude not so distinetly 
marked by the professed occasion. He 
would have a thank-offering for books 

—for friends—for music—for delight 
experienced through art. ‘These nou- 
rish the more imperious necessities of 
the soul, and enliven in a better way. 
And we must say, though we adhere 
religiously to * grace before meat,” 
and would return a glad thanksgiving 
for that too, that the inconsistency lies 
with most of the company who sit 
down to the table, not with Charles 
Lamb. For religion should be like the 
general light of Heaven, which is not 
so much known by its proper name or 
quality. Variegated scenery, green 
trees and grasses show it forth rather 
in its effects. ‘The rose makes no allu- 
sion to it, yet we know what nna od 
to it the ineffable lustre of its cheek 
and the most gorgeous plant on she 
globe cannot prociaim it, for the same 
prince ip ile has distinguished the simplest 
flower of the vale. 

With respect to the manner, as well 
as matter of Elia’s Essays, we must 
also view it in the light of opposition. 
His biographer has said, that never were 
works written in a higher defiance to 
the conventional pomp of style. They 
are, indeed, symbols of the contrariety 
of the man. ‘The one who approached 
nearest to him, with whom he always 
lived on terms of affection, he has made 
mention of under the name of Bridget. 
And this person never doubted him ex- 
cept on one occasion, when he spoke ina 
kinder tone than usual. Regarding his 
character throughout, we are prepared 
to assert, that there is a vein of affec- 
tion running through him, the dearest, 
the*tenderest which ever coursed, like 
pure gold, beneath the surface of hu- 
manity ; in the hght of which his in- 
consistencies appear constant—his dif- 
ference is agreemcut—his repugnancs 
the largest sympathy which the human 
heart is capable of—his non-accordance 
is love. 

‘Oh! he was good, if e’er a good man lived.” 

The trath is, he wanted sympa- 
thy for others, only as they were 
destitute of the kindly feelings which 
actuated his own heart. He required 
not only that they should be men, but 
human, and to the largest quality he 
clung most. What wonder that he ex- 
cluded the mass from his peculiar in- 
terviews! For how many breathe, at 





oR tos 


ree 





of 
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best, but a vegetable life; and how 
many regard the mere animal with its 
lusts, and of the rest how few rise above 
a species of indifterentism. He followed 
a representative system. If he elected 
few, they represented all; for the y 
possessed the most of humane quality. 
He then discarded what was adventi- 
tious, and loved them not in spite of 
faults, but (pardonable frailty!) the 
very faults themselves. Upon this 
broad principle he included every spe- 
cies of skeptic and philosophe r. He 
has a deal of that angel's charity which 
flew to heaven’s chancery with an 
oath. A lover, like himself, is a con- 
tradiction. He is exclusive, even toa 
suspicion of contempt for all mankind. 
But, does he hate anything for the time 
being which is good. He must love 
human pertection, for he thinks that he 
sees in one the embodiment of all its 
charms, and he looks at all things in a 
shining light. His dislike is a mere 
negative ; his repugnance is only for the 
bad. This ap parent narrowness made 
the very religion of Lamb appe ar to 
others like the want of it, and the finite 
seemed to be regarded above the infi- 
nite. Butif he clung where his affec- 
tions first took root, with a paranitee 
fondness ; if, by a peculiarity of his na- 
ture, he shrank from the idea of the in- 
finite, as one prefere his own snug 
chamber to the outside, wintry-moor, it 
may be referred tothe principle already 
stated. It was the fault of his fond- 
ness, not his fondness for a fault. Was 
it the want of a living faith which 
caused him to look as he did upon 
death? He did not fear death: he 
loved his friends. But admit that he 
did. The best may entertain such 
dread, albeit this world express it 
otherwise. The great and good John- 
son would not have the theme named. 
We know that his capacious mind, in 
regard to external habits, was restricted 
to a narrow compass. He loved the 
streets of the city better than the high 
hills). We know with what awfulness 
he awaited his latter end. How he 
kept shrinking back, as if he held the 
samphire-gatherer’s place on the cliff. 
Thinking, instantly to be gone, he would 
say with wondrous expectancy, that he 

was here still. At last he exclaimed, in 
the pomp of Latin, «J am 
sum.” It was with a like feeling that 
the dying Hoffnan spoke of “this 


noriturus 
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sweet habitude of being.” Well has 
the poet Virgil called it, in the 4A2neiad, 
Dulcis Vita. Pathetically has Horace 
alluded to it in his Ode to Postumas, 
* Pleasing, anxious being!’ as Gray 
calls it. Qh! the cup of life, with all 
its bitter, bitter ingredients, to him who 
has looked on a a few revolutions of the 
glorious sun, is beyond all pric e; and 
though it “aa stirred up sometime from 
its deepest dregs, when we come to part 
with it has a flashing surface, and is 
crowned with flowers atthe brim. For 
this, the starveling, the poor coward, 
who has responded never to one joyful 
throb, (like him who fell a victim to 
Rob Roy MacGregor’s wife) implores, 
though it must be passed ia the lowest 
dungeons of the hills. But for the gen- 
tle, the intellectual, the heart of hearts, 
alre ady for a 
sweet communion of ceatil TI here i, 
indeed, a worldliness which is the 
death of It turns away its 
face from heaven. Rooted in earth. it 
strikes in again with its returning 
branches. Elia loved the world, but 
not with a worldly love. If he seemed 
: ote 


to make the less triumph, it was not in 


fact to substitute the carnal he spi- 


T 
mortal life subserves 


the soul. 


t . 


ritual: it was the spirituulization of the 
carnal. We must love these clay- 
temples. Like the ivy, we rise ab ve 
them only by clinging tothem. The 
objects of a just affection, though they 
abide on earth, are high and towering; 
they are not collateral, or in a wrong 
direction, but rather in the p ith-way to 
Heaven. 

above the 
hold on earth, which cannot choose but 
clasp higher. Elia’s affection nn the 
old 18 res ved into the one pec ul larity 
of his nature, which made the past near 
and dear to him. He could say with 
Horace, nun sum en tis qui miror anti- 
quos, that is, in any vain sense, mi rely 
because they were ancient, for some 


rstood not, (as 


There are always tendrils 
other verdure, without a 


charm which he unde 
many a wise-faced virtuoso will cram 
his house with his grandmother’s arm- 
chairs, though they had long been with 
his grandmother's picture, in the lum- 
ber of the garret) but he admired them 
for humanity’s sake, with a distinct 
love. He could not bear that anything 
which had been, of a good “heart, 
should be forgotten, or col lly remem- 
bered, or put aside, for other. Who 


shared with him on these times of reno- 
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vation, when the old serpent of sin is 
perpetually coming out with a sleek 
skin, but with his “old nature? Who 


of this generation possessed a title of 


his true veneration? ‘ He passed by 
the walls of Balclutha, and they were 


desolate.” If any one, in this day of 


abstinence and negative works, has 
never yet perused his “Old Benchers 
of the Inner Temple,” there is gratifi- 
cation in store for them, allowing them 
to possess the right spirit. Having first 
quoted Spencer, where he speaks of the 
spot in which the Templar Knights 
were wont to tarry, 


“ Till they decayed through pride.” 


He reviews the present aspect of the 
place—not without tears, with a swift 
glance at the changing metropolis. 
* Where is the simple, altar-like struc- 
ture, and silent heart-language of the 
old dial ! 
Christian gardens. If its business be 
superseded by more elaborate inven- 
tions, its moral uses, its beauty, might 
have pleaded for its continuance. It 
spoke of moilerate labors, of pleasures 
not protracted after sun-set, of tempe- 
rance and good hours. It was the pris 
mitive clock, the horologe of the first 
world. It was the measure appropri- 
ate for sweet plants and flowers to 
spring r by, for birds to app wtion their 

lver warblings by, for flocks to pas- 
ture, and be led to fold by. The she *p- 
herd ‘carved it out qu aintlyi in the sun,’ 
and turning r philosopher by the very oc- 
cupation, provided it with mottoes more 
touching than tomb-stones. TI he arti- 
ficial fountains of the metropolis are in 
like manner fast vanishing. 
them are dried up, or bricked over. 
The fashion, they tell me, is gone by, 
and these things are esteemed childish. 
uu hy not, then, graufy children by let- 
ting lames tand? Li Lwyers, | sup pose, 
were children once. Thi y are awak- 
ening images to them, at least. Why 
must everything smack of man and 
mannish ? Is the world all grown up: ? 
Is childhood dead? Or is there not in 
the bosoms of the wisest and best some 
of the child’s heart left, to respond to its 
earliest enchantments?” We cannot 
quote these humane sentiments and not 
pause to admire them. We envy 
not the man’s heart who can resistsuch 
unpretending eloquence. Indeed, what 
boots the | 
he has unlearned the simplicity which 


It stood as the garden-god of 


Most of 


hilosopher’s great stores, if 
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he had when a child? His progress is 
inverse; his learning can but end in 
ignorance. If it is to demean or narrow 
one’s self to come down to things 
childish, then the course and spirit of 
true learning is arrested, which is to 
grow young by growing ok 1. The old 
E nglish writers whom Elia affected, 
whether in prose or poem, had this un- 
disguised simplicity and freshness, and 
this formed the season of his attach- 
meut, which was rather just than fan- 
ciful. Centuries resemble individuals 
in their progre ssive character. There 
is an age ot childhood when language 
is heartfelt, and a later period, of artful- 
ness and deceit; and a case may exist 
where one must go back for sy mpathy 
beyond the age in whic hhelives. Charles 
Lamb’s fee lings ¢ are, moreover, through- 
out with that party which needs succor, 
and which is most liable to be forgotten, 
As he was inter@sted with the poor child 
looking wistfully, its chee k pre ssed a- 
gainst the cold pane, into the pastry shop, 

rather than the sumptuous-fed, and the 
scholar who longed for the rare volumes 
in the book-stall, which he was unable to 
procure, rather than with the great lite- 
rary lion, so he turned from the present 
age, which was valiant to trumpet its 
own praise, to the merit of old days 
which was in danger of pe rishing ; and 
even there his associations were not 
always with the greatest, but with the 
tenderest; not with the bold exec llence 
which was most discernible, but with 
the elusive beauty which is almost 
doomed to die unseen. From the 
grand, bold chaunt of Milton, he would 
descend to pick out some quaint charm 
in Cowley ; and from the ample enclo- 
sures of Shakspeare, hasten to the un- 
known garden of the modest. The 
virt fortes ante Agamemnona pleased 
him, as already hinted at, because he 
was obliged to draw no distinction be- 

tween the writerand the man. Though 
he admired the beautiful, it was the 
poet that he knew rather than the poem, 
Spencer rather than the Fae ry Que en. 
The symbols might be exquisite in 
themselves, but they were only the to- 
kens of a genuine, sincere heart. There 
is a difference in this day, when writing 
has become a venal art; when the arti- 
ficial is made to bear so exact resem- 
blance to the real. Books are as great 
hypocrites as men. The architect of 
periods learns to adapt his pieces nicely; 
but it is by no means certain that the 
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author of the polished sentence feels 
rightly. Nay, his artificial adjustment 
is a very part of villainy, oppose 1 to 
the rough magnanimity of the elder 
school. It aims to make him either 
worse or better than he is; tomake his 
shame a glory, or his glory a shame ; 
and if these turn ambitious, which in- 
herits the palm? Books, now-a-days, 
do not make you acquainted with the 
“things of a man,” any more than 
Johnson’s Dictionary lets you into his 
real benevolence of heart. Lamb 
reckoned biblia-a-biblia: such as court 
calendars, directories, pocket- -books, 
draught-boards, bound and lettered on 
the back, scieptific treatises, almanacks, 
statutes at large: he might have made 
the list longer. Great as Scott was, a 
just thinker, and with general ten- 
‘dency to g od, his books were not 
books to him, because they must have 


lacked, in some measfre, this perfect 
: 
f 


harmony. He wrote the history o 
Jeannie Deans, and it m ror all hear 
to tears; vet lif ted as he was above the 
allurements of flattery, if he had a 
fault it was said to be an attachment to 
the circumstance of rank. So the 
works of Byron did not ae Lamb. 
Between him and them there was a 





wide gulf fixed. This may appear 
strange; for the poet’s melancholy 


characters have been considered identi- 
cal with himself. This invested all 
which he wrote with a marvellous inte- 
rest. It would have linked him with 
eos, § if the pictures presented had been 
pleasant as well as true ; if they had 
portrayed him somewhat less than hu - 
man, ins tead of exaggerati 17 his inhu- 
manity, as pitying instea of striving 
to be nitie d. As it was, their over-truc 
revealments produced a lack of sympa- 
thy. But how does our author forget 
hin 
cheek glow like a coal, and his ey 
kindle, when he accosts both the po f 
and theman! ‘**Come back into me- 
mory, like as thou wert in the day- 
=~ ig of thy fancies, with hope, like a 
fie column, before thee—the dark 
villar not yet turned—Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge! Logician, Metaphysician, 
Bard !” 

We believe that we have now spo- 
ken truly of Lamb, not desiring to re- 
present him without faults, for then he 
would nof have been human. His affi- 





iselfin his enthusiasm! how does his 





nities were for a genial goodness; and if 
he erred, it was on the side of forgive- 
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ness, where mortal errors appear with 
a better grace. Between himself and 
his writings, if there be an antagonistic 
attitude, there isthe most perfect recon- 
ciliation. He has exposed his heart and 
unveiled his motives, and pictured in all 
its various phases the life of his affee- 
tions, wherein consisted his little world ; 
and that with such a curious minute- 
ness, that we are almost better ac- 
quainted with him than if we had sat 
at his table, and partaken of his daily 
bread. His essays are his antobiogra- 
phy: his th yuchts are story. And 
as actions are but the external accom- 
plishment of what has already been 
performed wit 
Whether any fe 
which would have led to a_ sé lfish 
course, or whether any antipathy has 
been shad se forth, which was not 
almost implied in the title of a truly 
benevolent man. Few men have ever 


his hi 





hi n, it is que stl mable 





brought themselves to so honest a con- 
fessional. With those who sl 


lune dais- 





tinguished on the roll of British essay- 
ists he has little or nothing in common. 
He is without the great pomp of the 
Johnsonian perio ¢ He is it didactic, 
serious, laboring to impress the mind ; 
he play s round the he 1 indulges 
genius. Sometimes he discharges the 


i 
heart an 


arrows of a polishe wit, at others rises 


1 
t 


; 
to an eloquence not so stately as that 


which thoughts of Iona and Marathon 


inspired, but kindled by associations of 
a dearer kind. Addison retains his 


} 1 


pla e as a model, but he is coldly ele- 
gant, as if he thought, in every pe riod, 
of being the founder of style; and as 
if he wrote merely to illustrate the 


graces of composition. The eve wan- 
ders over } vo neal ar a 
i iver nis i Chct , Ana Set 8 thie Wua- 


lance admirable ;: the ear listens, and 
finds the melody perfect. He is the 





of the rules‘of rhetoric 

Elia breaks, yet so as to have 

more gra in the breach than in the 
observance. As we pass through the 
essay of Addison, we are reminded by 


its nicety of the drawing-room of the 
old school. In fact, Addison wrote for 


the polite courtier; but the only cour- 
tier that Charles Lamb ever dedicated 


athought to, was the gentle, loval 
heart of a man. Here he stands apart 
in a deserved triumph. Of ali the es- 
sayists, it may be said of him that he 
was entirely original; and originality is 
GENIUS. 4 


New- York, May, 1845. 
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PRISON DISCIPLINE.* 


Turner is something in the coarser 
forms of vice so hideous, that persons 
in a happier condition of life instinc- 
tively shrink from all intercourse with 
it. There are few who stop to analyze 
the circumstances or individualize the 
cases to find any extenuating peculi- 
arities which may have led to such 
shocking and calamitous results, or to 
inquire how far even the most virtu- 
ously disposed might have fallen before 
them. The subject is too painful to 
contemplate, and hence, convicted 
criminals are generally proscribed as 
the common enemies of society, whose 
evil deeds are alone imputable to their 
depraved tastes and vicious propensi- 
ties; they are deemed to have forfeited 
all claims on the sympathies of the 
kind and good, and towards whom so- 
ciety has exercised a sufficiently gene- 
rous leniency and enlightened humanity 
in providing jails and penitentiaries, 
instead of at once consigning them to 
the pillory, the lash, the branding-iron, 
or the gallows, as formerly. As in this 
country especially, intemperance and 
squalid poverty are often associated 
with habits of crime, these also are re- 
garded as among the characteristics of 
the whole class, whose moral obliquity, 
inherent and hopeless, is supposed to 
be palpably indicated by their physical 
appearance, they carrying, as it were, 
the mark of Cain stamped upon their 
foreheads. Nor does personal inter- 
course and a knowledge of the extenu- 
ating circumstances always tend to ex- 
cite sympathy and pity; on the con- 
trary, especially in vulgar minds, they 
too often induce coutempt and harsh- 
ness. 

Thess is, perhaps, no stronger proof 
of purity of intention and vigor and 
elevation of character, than for one in 
a high station, who may have become 
acquainted with all the mean, base and 
repulsive phases in which this class is 
constantly presenting itself, instead of 


joining in the common feeling of disgust 
and hatred, can rise above it, and ac- 
cord to them the claims and rights of 
a common humanity; who, making 
allowances for the infirmities of our 
nature, and aware of the many trying 
situations and strong temptations to 
which these unfortunate persons have 
in many instances been exposed, can- 
not only bear with their waywardness 
and coarsenesses, but become their 
protectors and active advocates. It de- 
mands no small degree of independence, 
intellectual vigor, and love of our kind, 
to stand up in the face of the prejudices 
of society, and protest against its injus- 
tice in cherishing such feelings, and in- 
cluding all the inmates of our prisons 
and penitentiaries in one undistinguish- 
ed mass, equally unworthy of its con- 
sideration; and to point out the policy, 
as well as humanity of examining and 
doing justice to their claims. 

Among the beneficent influences of 
Christianity, and the most honorable 
indications of progress in modern civil- 
ization, there is nothing more striking 
than the attention now paid to the 
health, comfort, and moral wants of the 
inmates of prisons, as contrasted with 
their condition formerly, and the sala- 
tary effects that have arisen in conse- 
quence, not only to the prisoners but 
society. Notwithstanding the humane 
maxim of the law, that the prisoner 
was to be regarded as innocent until 
proved guilty, yet he was formerly 
punished with almost as much severity 
when accused as if convicted. They 
were shut up in dungeons, without re- 
gard to cleanliness or ventilation, and 
exposed to all the inclemency of the 
seasons, without suitable raiment or 
food. The consequence was, the fre- 
quent occurrence of those terrific epi- 
demics called jail-fevers, which not 
only swept before them the unfortunate 
prisoners, but all connected with them. 
These scourges of the inhumanity of 


“ First Report of the Prison Association of New-York. DBecember, 1844. pp. 64. Jared W. Bell, 
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the times were not always confined 
within the prison walls, but not unfre- 
quently extended to the courts of jus- 
tice and the public. These events 
were familiarly known in the earlier 
history of England by the name of the 
Black Assizes, several of which, par- 
ticularly those of Oxford and Exeter, 
are graphically described in the Chron- 
icles of Hollinshed and Antony a 
Wood. The last of these epidemics, 
though by no means the most fatal, was 
the Black Assize of the Old Bailey, of 
which an interesting description was 
given by Sir John Pringle, and occur- 
red as late as 1750. On that occasion 
the prisoners brought into court, though 
not diseased themselves, carried in their 
clothes and about their persons the 
poisonous air of the prison, which was 
so mephitic, as we are informed by Sir 
John Pringle, that ‘* many of the per- 
sons present were seized with a malig- 
nant and futal fever, attributable to the 
state of the prison. There were six 
persons present on the bench on that 
occasion, the lord mayor, three judges, 
an alderman, and the recorder; of these, 
four died, viz.: the lord mayor and three 
judges; besides these, several of the 
Middlesex jury, three of the council, 
one of the under sheriffs, making forty 
persons known to have been present, 


without taking into account those of 


a lower rank, whose cases were un- 
known.” This appears for the first 
time to have effectively aroused public 
attention in England to the importance 
of the subject, and the necessity of 
improving the construction of prisons, 
and attending to the health and comfort 
of the prisoners. A committee of the 
court of aldermen, assisted by Sir J. 
Pringle, one of the most eminent medi- 
cal men of the day, were directed to 
investigate the circumstances. This 
may be considered the first effective 
step in that country toward the present 
improvements of prisons and prison dis- 
cipline. Since that time essential re- 
formation has gradually taken place in 
most civilized communities, so that as 
is remarked by Judge Edwards, (see 
Report First, p. 20,) 


“The time has passed when prisons 
were regarded us places of torment; when, 
in order to make them a “ terror to evil- 
doers,”’ it was the province of their officers 
to inflict suffering. aud the business of pris- 
oners to eudure it; when the ouly appeal 
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that was made was to the passion of fear, 
the vilest propensity of our nature; and 
when men were expected to be reformed 
by arming aginst their oppressors every 
generous impulse, and awakening their 
very best and most active faculties to pur- 
poses of resistance. 

“In many countries the old system still 
obtams, though not indeed to the awful 
extent which once prevailed, when the 
world seemed to be one vast sexffold sur- 
rounded by executioners and crowded 
with victims—when seventy thousand peo- 
ple perished by the halter and the axe in 
one king's reign,—but still to a degree 
which sets at defiance every hope of re- 
formation, save that which is founded on 
the fear of physical suffering. 

“Sull, in the prisons of Great Britain, 
reform has had a much slower progress 
than with us, and the old abominations are 
still to be found; while in our country, a 
new era has, within this century, dawned 
upon our penitentiary system, and pew 
forms of prison government have been 
adopted, in which moral means are more 
regarded than physical force. 

“A comparison of the state of crime in 
these couutries where this difference in 
prison discipline exists, not only shows us 
the good that has ulready been dune, but 
opens to us a field in which mdeed the 
harvest of humanity is great, and where 
we may reap an abundant reward in saving 
those who are lost. 

“In the British empire, where the old 
systems of prison government have pre- 
vailed, with all the accompaniments of the 
senffuld and penal colonies, loathsome 
dungeons, and personal suffering, crime 
has increased with fearful rapidity in com- 
parison with the increase of her population. 

“Let us now turn to another picture. In 
the fullowing states of our Union, the mo- 
dern systems of our country have fully 
obtained, and we shall find in the compa- 
rison, not merely congratulation for the 
past, but abiding encouragement for the 
future. c ° 

“In Maine, the average number of con- 
victs fur 13 years, privr to 1837, bas di- 
minished one quarter, while her popula- 
tion has increased 25 per cent. 

“In Vermont, the average diminution of 
one-third, while population increased 20 
yer cent, in ten years. 

“In New Hampshire, the average for 10 
years, prior to 1837, was an increase of 
one-fifth, or about equal to the iucrease 
of population. 

“Tu Massachusetts, the average for 10 
years, prior to 1827, was a scarcely per- 
ceptible increase; while the population 
increased 18 per cent. in ten years. 

**In Connecticut, the increase was about 
commensurate with the growth of popula- 
tion. 
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“In New-Jersey, where the population 
has doubled in 40 years, the progress of 
crime has been as follows: In 1838, 163; 
in 1839, 160; in 1840, 152; in 1841, 151; 
in 1842, 137; im 1843, 155. 

In Pennsylvania, (and he was able to 
speak of her Eastern Penitentiary only,) 
the average number of convicts from 1836 
to 1842 was 387 ; for the last three years it 
was 345, and her population has increased 
one-third in ten years. 

“In Maryland, the average for five 
years, prior to 1838, was 381; for the last 
four years 297, and population has in- 
creased one-eighth in ten years. A part of 
this diminution was doubtless owing to a 
recent law which allowed a certain class 
of convicts to be sold into slavery ! 

“In Virginia, the average for the last 
43 years has been 55; for ten years, prior 
10 1823, it was 72; for the last year 52. 
Population increased 20 per cent. iu ten 
years. 

“And in New-York, the average for six 
years, prior to 1837, was onlv two per 
cent. during a period wheu the population 
increased 25 per cent. 

“In Englaud, from 1836, during seven 
years, there was a regular increase equal to 
40 per cent., and extending to the awful 
degree of almost one in every 100 of the 
population. And of the large number that 
were arrested in 1842, there were con- 
victed, exclusive of violations of the game- 
laws, 87,299, or nearly one in every 160 
inhabitants. 

“We have no means of making this 
comparison complete, for we have not yet 
adopted in this state a perfect system of 
prison statistics; but we have progressed 
so far that we can approximate to a right 
conclusion ; thus, in England, the convic- 
tions in 1842 for serious crimes—such, for 
instance, as in our state are punished by 
confinement in the state prisons—amounted 
to 31,309, or one in every 450 of her peo- 
ple; while in New-York the convictions 
for similar offences, in 1842, were 1291, 
or one in 1808 of the population. In 1830 
the convictions were one in every 1811 of 
the population, and during the 10 years, 
from 1830 to 1840, our population had in- 
creased 510,313! 

“And of the number thus convicted in 
842, in this state, 350, or more than one- 
fourth, were of foreign birth. 

“Without yielding to the temptation to 
stop and congratulate ourselves and our 
country upon this auspicious state of things, 
we may be allowed to pause a moment 
and ask, as pertinent to the matter in hand, 
what has produced this extraordinary dif- 
ference? 

“ Making all due allowance for the im- 
proved state of the English police, for the 
peculiarly penal character of her game, 
excise, aud revenue laws, we shall fiud 
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that it is in a great degree to be ascribed 
to temperance, education, and our peni- 
tentiary systems. 

“This is not the place to discuss the 
progress of temperance reform ; but no 
man can deny that it has in this country 
been indeed efficacious in arresting the 
progress of crime. 

“ And as to education, one fact tells the 
whole story. Of the 139,388 arrested in 
Eugland in 1842, 39,566, or nearly one- 
third, could not read; while of all prisoners 
at Sing-Sing, one-eighth only cannot read, 
and of the whole number of convictions 
in this state in 1841, one-sixth could not. 

“ But beyond all doubt, the great agent 
which has been at work to produce these 
results has been the mild, the humane, and 
the jast spirit which has been infused into 
the penitentiary systems of this country.” 


But notwithstanding what has been 
said, the progress of reform has been 
very slow. As might have been anti- 
cipated, the incarcerated felon has been 
the last to feel the beneficent influences 
of a higher civilization. Considered as 
the enemy of the laws and of the more 
virtuous portion of the community, it 
was not unnatural to have recourse to 
brute force as the most appropriate 
means of controlling and reclaiming 
him. It was a great step in humanity 
not only to deny the general truth of 
this proposition, but to undertake prac- 
tically to disprove it. When we con- 
sider the then almost universal opinion 
of society upon this subject, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine a more discouraging, 
hopeless enterprise, than that of Bec- 
caria, Howard, Romilly, and other 
pioneers in the work of prison reform. 
It is not surprising that they should 
have been ridiculed by their cotempo- 
raries as visionary enthusiasts. It is 
gratifying to know that our country, 
one of the youngest in the catalogue of 
nations, has been the first to realize the 
importance of the subject, and to en- 
deavor practically to bring about reform. 
It will also be flattering to the feelings 
of many of our readers to reflect that 
this has been obviously in no small de- 
gree attributable to the development of 
those liberal principles which are the 
results of enlightened self-government. 
Professor Tellcampf observes — 


“ All history proves that a cruel admin- 
istration of the criminal laws has never 
been able to exist for a great length of 
time, among a people whose course was 
onward, and whose aim was the establish- 
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ment of a just and reasonable government. 
For instance; the criminal laws in England 
became milder upon granting of Magna 
Charta, and continued se up to the time of 
the Tudors. From that period they in- 
creased in severity to the more equal re- 
presentation in Parliament effected by the 
Reform Act, when their execution again 
assumed a milder form. Uuder the Plan- 
tagenets they panished with death four 
kinds of crime; auder the Tudors, twenty- 
seven; under the Stuarts, ninety-six; un- 
der the Guelphs, ove hundved and fifty-six. 

“The criminal laws have been ameliv- 
rated with great rapidity in this country 
since the Declaration of Independence.” 


—(First Report, p. 41.) 


The attempt to ameliorate the con- 
dition of prisoners, which commenced 
with a few philanthropic individuals, 
was afterwards taken up much more 
extensively and effectually by associa- 
tions of humane and intelligent persons, 
who systematically exerted their indi- 
vidual and collective influence in bring- 
ing about a more enlightened public 
opinion, by collecting and publishing 
statistical and other facts bearing upon 
the subject. The Philadelphia and 
Boston Prison Discipline Societies 
were the first of these combinations in 
the United States, and still continue to 
press on their investigations with praise- 
worthy zeal. The latter. during the 
past year, published their 19th annual 
report, replete with valuable informa- 
tion on this subject. The city of New- 
York, from its great population, com- 
mercial importance, and especially, as 
the principal depot of emigrants from 
all ports of Europe, pectliarly needed 
a similar association. But although 
the labor of prison reform has been 
long commenced, and much practically 
accomplished by the state, assisted by 
philanthropic individuals, yet a more 
complete system was imperatively de- 
manded. 

In the early part of December, 1844, 
a movement for this purpose was com- 
menced by the Hon. J. W. Edmonds, 
Judge of the Cireuit Court and Presi- 
dent of the Board of Inspectors of the 
State Prison at Sing-Sing, by a notice 
published in the newspapers, inviting 
“ the attention of the benevolent to the 
destitute condition of discharged con- 
victs ;’—to this was attached the signa- 
tures of more than 60 of our most 
enlightened and influential citizens, 
calling a public meeting for the purpose 
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of forming a “ Prison Assoriation.” 
The * First Report, &c.” ut the head 
of this article, consists chiefly of an ac- 
count of that meeting, and the subse- 
quent organization of the society ; its 
constitution and by-laws; a clear and 
forcible speech by Judge | dmonds; a 
well written address by Professor 
Tellcampf ; and some striking sketches 
(for we can hardly call it a speech,) by 
Isaac T. Hopper. They all abound in 
humane and liberal views, and interest- 
ing statistical facts, which indicate the 
minds of their authors to be thoroughly 
imbued with at least a_ theoretical 
knowledge of the subject, and of its 
great importance. 

The following are briefly stated to be 
the objects of the “Prison Association :” 


1. The amelicration of the condition of 
prisoners, whether detained for trial, or 
finally convicted, or as witnesses, 

2. The improvement of Prison Disci- 
pline and the Government of Prisons, 
whether for Cities, Counties or States. 

3. The support and eunconragement of 
reformed convicts after their discharge, by 
affurdiug them the means of obtaining an 
honest livelihood, aud sustaining them in 
their efforts at reform. 


The first meeting closed with two 
resolutions, offered by Isaac T. Hopper, 
in support of Article 3, in favor of re- 
formed convicts; this also closes the 
First Report. This gentleman belongs 
to the Society of Friends. All were 
prepared for the expression of kind and 
benevolent sentiments, but scarcely for 
his impressive and merciful appeal in 
favor of this unfortunate class of per- 
sons. Sut though we were ignorant of 
it, Mr. Hopper’s character seems to 
have been well understood by many of 
his audience, who greeted him with 
warm and repeated cheers; after 
apologetically stating his motives for 
addressing the meeting, he related the 
following “anecdotes,” the results of his 
personal experience while Inspector of 
the Prison in Philadelphia, illustrative 
of the good effects of kindness to crim- 
inals. We shall make no apology for 
presenting our readers with several of 
these “ anecdotes”—and expressing our 
adiniration of the spirit which prompted 
them, and the naiveté and unpretending 
eloquence with which they are related. 
Such *‘anecdotes” cherish by example 
those generous impulses which lead us 
to put a more charitable construction on 
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the actions and characters even of the 
fallen and guilty;—they show how 
much virtue may be controlled by acci- 
dent ;—they teach us the value of kind- 
ness, and the beneficent tendencies of 
these humane associations, and the 
power which all possess of promoting 
the welfare of their fellow-men. 


Mr. Hopper said : 


“He trusted the apparent egotism 
would be excused, because his motive in 
speaking in his own name was merely to 
give anthenticity to the anecdotes, and to 
aid a good cause by the testimony of his 
own e x perience e. 

“Mary Norris, a middle-aged woman, 
who had been frequently re-committed to 
prison, on one occasion begged me to in- 
tercede for her, that she might go ont. 
‘IT am afraid thou wouldst come back 
again soon,” said I. 

“«Very likely; 1 expect tobe brought 
back soon,’ she answered. 

“«Then where will be the use of letting 
thee out?’ 

“‘T should like to go ont,’ said she. ‘It 
would seem good to feel free a little while, 
in the open air and the sunsbiue.’ 

“* Bat if thou enjoyest liberty so much, 
why dost thou allow thyself to ‘be brought 
back again 7?’ 

“«tHow can help it? When I go out of 
prison, nobody will employ me. No re- 
spectable people will let me come into 
their houses. I must go to such friends as 
I have. If they steal, commit other 
offences, I shall be taken up with them. 
Whether IL am guilty er not, is of no con- 
sequence; nobody will believe me inno- 
cent They will all BAY, ‘she is an old 
couvict—send her back to prison—that is 
the best place for her.’ QO yes, 1 expect 
to come back soon. There is no use in my 
trying te do better.’ 

“It touched my feelings tohear her speak 
thus; and I said, ‘ But if I could obtain 
steady employment for thee, where thou 
wouldst be treated kindly. and be paid for 
thy services, wouldst thea really try to 
behave well r’ 

“Her countenance brightened, and she 
eagerly replied, ‘ Indeed I would.’ 

“T sed my influence to procure her dis- 
missal, and succeeded in obtaining a good 
place for her, as head nurse in a hospital 
for the poor. She remained there more 
than seventeen years, and discharged the 
duties of her situation so faithfully, that she 
gained the respect and confidence of all 
who knew her. 

“James Gilman lived in the neighborhood 
of Carlisle, P euusylvanin. He was a re- 
vengelul character; and having a grudge 
agaiust one of his neighbors, he induced 


his two sons, one about fifteen, and the 
other about seventeen years of age, to ac- 
cuse him of an infumous crime. The two 
lads testified before the Grand Jury; but 
the crime alledged was of so gross a na- 
ture, and was so at variance with the fair 
character of the individual, that the wit- 
nesses were subjected to a very shrewd 
and careful examination. They became 
embarrassed, and flaws were discovered 
in their evidence; in consequence of which, 
they were indicted for conspiracy; and 
being taken by suprise, were thrown into 
confusion, pleaded guilty, and declined the 
offer of a trial. 

“ Before the Court adjourned, they were 
sentenced to two years imprisonment, at 
hard labor in the Penitentiary of Philadel- 
phia.—I was at that time one of the in- 
spectors of that Institution, and bappened 
to be there when they arrived at dusk, 
handcuffed and chained together, in custody 
of the Sheriff. 

“Their youth, and desolate appearance 
affected my feelings. I tried to speak to 
them as a kind father would speak to erring 
sons. ‘Be of good heart, my poor lads,’ 
said 1; ‘you can retrieve this ove false 
step, if you will but make the effort. Itis 
still in your power to become respectable 
and useful men. I will help you all 
can.’ 

‘I gave particular directions that they 
ihould be placed in a room by themselves, 
apart from the contagion of those more 
hardened in vice; and to prevent unprofit- 
able conversation, they were employed in 
the noisy busiuess of heading nails. 

“From time to time I spoke encoura- 
ging words to them, and commended their 
good behavior. When the Board of IJIn- 
spectors met, I proposed that the lads 
should be recommended to the Governor 
for pardon. Not succeeding in my efforts, 
I wrote an article on the impropriety of 
coufining juvenile offenders with old con- 
victs, and published it in the daily papers. 
This had the desired effect. When the 
Board again met, Thomas Dobson and my- 
self were appointed to wait on the Gover- 
nor, to obtain a pardon for the lads, if 
possible. After considerable hesitation, the 
request was granted; on condition that 
worthy men could be found who would 
take thera as apprentices. 

I took the responsibility of providing 
suitable places, and succeeded in binding 
oue to a respectable turner, and the other 
to a carpenter. I told them they were 
now going among strangers, and their 
happiness and success must depend meiniy 
on their own conduct. They might per- 
haps, at times, be e x posed to un Pp 1 ofitable 
company ; but if they should at any time 
get into difficulty, I begged them to come 
to me, as they would to a considerate 
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father. I invited them to spend all their 
leisure evenings at my house; and for a 
long time it was their constant practice to 
take tea with vs on First Day Evening, 
and join the family in reading the Scrip- 
tures, and other instructive books. 

“ At the end of ayear they expressed a 
strong desire to visit their father. Some 
fears were entertained, lest his influence 
upon them should prove injurious; and 
that, when once freed from restraint, they 
would not willingly return to constant in- 
dustry and regular habits. They, how- 
ever, promised faithfully that they would ; 
and I gave bonds fur them, merely for the 
sake of strengthening their goud resolu- 
tions. They returned punctually, at the 
day and the hour they had promised ; and 
their exemplary conduct continued to give 
entire satistaction to their employers. 

“ A short time after the oldest lad became 
free, the turner with whom he worked 
purchased a farm, aud sold his stock and 
tools to his former apprentice. Dressed 
in his new suit of iedadiven: Mdiiios I took 
him to the Governor’s house, and intro- 
duced him as one of the lads whom he 
had pardoned several years before ; testi- 
fying that he had been a faithful appren- 
tice, and much respected by his master. 
The Governor was much pleased to see 
him, shook him by the hand very cor- 
dially, and told him that he who was reso- 
lute to turn back from vicious ways, into 
the paths of virtue and usefulness, deserved 
even more respect than he who had never 
been tempted. 

“ He afterwards married a worthy young 
woman, with a small property, which en- 
abled him to build a ueat two story brick 
house. They lived in great comfort and 
respectability; he always retaining the 
ebaracter of a sober, industrious man. 

“The other brother passed through his 
apprenticeship very creditably ; and at 
twenty-one years of age, I likewise intro- 
duced him to the Governor, with testimo- 
nials of his good conduct. He was united 
to a very respectable young woman; but 
died six or seven years after his marriage. 

“] have aided and encouraged, I should 
think, as many as fifty young culprits, by 
means similar to those I have mentioned ; 
and it is a great satisfuction to me to be 
able to state to you, that only two of these 
turned out badly. 

“ Patrick McKever was a poor Irish- 
man, who lived in Philadelphia many 
years ago. He was arrested on a charge 
of burglary, convicted, and sentenced to 
be hang. Iam iguorant of the details of 
his crime, or the canses that led toit. But 
there were, probably, some palliating cir- 
cumstances ; for when brought, seated on 
his coffin, in the death cart, to the foot of 
the gallows, in company with another 
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criminal, he was reprieved, and the other 
was hung. His sentence was changed to 
ten years’ imprisonment; and this was 
eventually shortened one year. 


“ During the last three years of his term, 
I was one of the inspectors of the prison, 
and [ frequently talked with him in a 
friendly, fatherly manuer. He was a man 
of few words, and his hope seemed to 
have all died out; but I soon saw that his 
feelings were touched by kindness. 

* After his release, he immediately went 
to work at his trade, which was that of a 
tanner, and conducted himself in the most 
sober and exemplary manner. Being re- 
markable for capability, and the amount of 
work he could perform, he soon had jilenty 
of employment He passed my house 
every day, as he went to bis work, and I 
often spoke to him in a friendly and cheer- 
ing manner. 

‘* Things were going on thus satisfacto- 
rily, when I heard that constables were 
out after Patrick, on account of a robbery 
committed the night before. I went 
straightway to the Mayor, aud inquired 
why orders had been given to arrest Pat- 
rick McKever. ‘ Because there has been 
a robbery committed in his neighbor- 
hood,’ replied the Mayor. ‘What proof 
is there that he was concerned in it?’ 
‘None at all; but be is an old convict; 
and that is enough to condemn him.’ ‘It 
is not enough, by any means,’ replied I. 
‘Thou hast no right to arrest a citizen 
without a shadow of proof against him; 
and in this case I advise thee, by all means, 
to proceed with humane caution. This 
man has atoned severely for the crime 
he did commit: and since he w shes 
to reform, the fact ought never to be men- 
tioned against him. He has been perfectly 
upright, sober, and industrious, ever since 
he came out of prison. I think I know 
his state of mind; and I am willing to 
take the responsibility of saying that I be- 
lieve him guiltless in this matter.’ 

“The Mayor commended my benevo- 
lence, but was by no means convinced. 
To all arguments, he replied, ‘He is an 
old convict; and that is enough.’ 

“T watched for Patrick, as he passed to 
his daily labors, and told him that the con- 
stables were after him for the robbery 
that had been committed. The poor fel- 
low bung his head, and the light vanished 
from his countezance. ‘ Well,’ said he, 
with adeep sigh, ‘I must make up my 
mind to spend the rest of my days in 
prison.’ I looked earuestly in his face, 
and said, ‘Thou wert not concerned in 
this robbery, wert thou?’ 

‘“«« No, indeed, Iwas not. God be my 
witness, | waut to lead an honest life, and 
live in peace with all men. But what 
good will thatdo me? Everybody will 
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sav, he has been in the State Prison, and 
that’s enongh.’ 

“T did not ask him twice; for T felt as- 
sured that the poor man had spoken the 
truth. I advised him to go direcilv to the 
Mayor, deliver himself wp, and declare his 
innocence. This advice was received 
with deep despondency. He had no faith 
in his fellow-men. ‘I kuow what will 
come of it,’ says he. ‘They will put me 


into prison, whether there is any proof 


against me or not; they will not let me 
out without somebody will be security for 
me; and nobody will be security for an 
old convict.’ 

“*Don’t be discouraged,’ said I. ‘Go 
to the Mayor, and speak as [ have advised. 
If they talk of putting thee in prison, send 
for me. I will stand by thee.’ 

“Patrick did accordingly. In the ab- 
sence of anything like a shadow of proof, 
his being au ‘old convict’ was deemed 
sufficient reason for sending him to jail. 

‘T appeared in his behalf. ‘Iam ready 
to affirm,’ said [, ‘that I believe this man 
is inuocent. It will bea very serious in- 
jury to him to be taken from his business, 
until such time as this can be proved; and 
moreover, the effects upon his mind may 
he most discouraging. I will be security 
for his appearance when called ; and I 
know very W ell that he will not give me 
the slip.’ 

“The gratitude of the poor fellow was 
overwhelming. He sobbed until bis strong 
frame shook. 

“The real culprits were soon after dis- 
covered. Patrick, until the day of his 
death. contunued to lead a virtuous and 
useful life 

“A young man, whom I will call B., 
was comely in his person, witty and gay, 
and very fond of company. His meaus 


were too limited to enable him to appear 


as well as his companious, and he had not 
resolution enough to deny himself the in- 
dalgences which they could command. 
Tempted by vanity and extravagance, and 
hopiug to avoid discovery, he opened the 
desk of a person with whom he resiled, 
and stole from it one hundred and thirty- 
five dollars. The sum was soon missed, 
and though his character had stood fair for 
integr4uy, circumstances were so much 


agaiust him, that he became an object of 


suspicion. He was closely watched, and 
was frequeutly observed to be confused 
and embarrassed in his appearance, At 
last, his employer openly charged him 
with the robbery. He denied it at first, 
but being brought before a magistrate, he 
confessed his guilt, and told where the 
money could be found. His parents were 
in humble life, but much esteemed by 
their uecighbors. Some of their friends 
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visited the unhappy young man in prison, 
and found him exceedingly humble and 
penitent. He promised most faithfully to 
atone for his fanlt by an upright life, if he 
could only be forgiven for this one offence. 
These representations were made so earn- 
esily to the prosecutor, that he finally uni- 
ted his influence with theirs to procure a 
discharge. The young man left the neigh- 
borhood, and ever after deported himself 
with the utmost correctness. I knew him 
in the latter part of his life. He was a 
truly excellent man, and taught oue of the 
most respectable schools in Philadelphia. 
When the yellow fever raged in that city, 
he sympathized deeply with the sufferings 
of the poor. He ministered to their 
wants, and watched with them day and 
night; until at last he tovk the malad 
himself, and thas ended his earthly ait 
grimage. 

“In connection with these anecdotes, 
Friend Hopper said he could not help 
mentioning a subject, which often gave 
him great pain. He often saw in the pa- 
pers, accounts of young people committed 
to prison for small offences; in this way, 
their characters were blasted, and they 
often became reckless and desperate. If 
those who prosecuted oun such oC casions, 
would ouly make use of fatherly reproof 
and friendly advice, and encouragement, 
he was confident that a very large portion 
of those delinquents might become useful 
and honored members of society.” 


The “ Second Report ” was published 
about the middle of February, 1846, 
and makes us acquainted with the 
doings of the Association during the 
first year. It is full in its details and 
satisfactory in the results. 

The Executive Committee, aware of 
the importance of beginning rightly, 
commenced their labors by a sort of 
educational process, seeking a know- 
ledge of details by intercourse with the 
kindred societies in Boston and Phila- 
delphia, **so as to profit by their ex- 
perience, and become wiser by their 
suggestions.” For this purpose a de- 
legation from the Association, consist- 
ing of the chairman of the executive 
committee, Judge Edmonds, and the 
corresponding secretary, R. N. Havens, 
Esq., were present at the anniversary 
of the Boston Prison Discipline Society, 
in May, 1845. ‘To facilitate business, 
the executive committee resolved itself 
into the following sub-committees, viz : 
of finance, on detentions, prison disci- 
pline, discharged convicts, and female 
department, to each of which certain 
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determinate duties were assigned, and 
they were required to make regular 
reports at the monthly meetings of the 
executive committee. At the end of 
the year each of these sub-committees 
made full detailed reports of their pro- 
ceedings, which, with the general re- 
port of the executive committee based 
upon them, and an admirable speech 
of John Duer, Esq., the chairman of 
the committee on prison discipline, con- 
stitute the materials of the * Second 
Report.” 

We regret that our time and space 
will not permit us to go into a full 
analysis of these Reports ; but we must 
rest contented with culling a few of the 
more striking facts and circumstances, 
happy if we should excite the curiosity 
of our readers to a perusal of the Re- 
ports themselves. 

During the first year little more could 
reasonably have been expected than an 
exploration of the vast field, and of the 
nature of the obstacles to be overcome 
in their difficult undertaking. We are 
not surprised to find that at the very 
commencement of their labors they 
discovered some facts which, while 
they pointed out the necessity of their 
enterprise, yet, from their nature and 
extent, would have proved most dis- 
couraging to men less persevering and 
resolved. The sub-committee on de- 
tentions state as follows : 


© At the ontset of our investigations, we 
are startled by the consideration of the 
increase of crime in this city within a few 
years: a consideration the more interest- 
ing, because so much marked contrast 
with the rest of the state and the Union. 

“The business of this committee was 
necessarily confined to the prisons in this 
city and in Brooklyn; embraciug constantly 
the cases of at least 1,000 prisoners. 

“The repeated visits of the members of 
the committee to those prisons, have made 
them familiarly acquainted with the con- 
dition and government of them. Their 
material construction and arrangement, 
are particularly described in the report of 
that committee; bat their moral condition 
and influence deserve a more extended 
notice in this place. 

“We have been inexpressibly shocked 
at the view of the grievous wrong which 
these institutions are daily inflicting upon 
the community. And while on one hand 
we feel the want of language adequately 
to express our disapprobation, we are, on 
the other hand, apprehensive, so revolting 
is the truth, that our statements may be 
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regarded as «xaggerations, or as prompted 
by some personal feeling of ill-will. 

“It appears that there are from seven- 
teen to twenty prisons in this citv—inelu- 
ding station-houses and police-otfices—at 
which at least 30,000 of our people are 
confined each year, at an annual expense 
to the honest portion of the community of 
over $150,000. 

“The first consideration that would 
strike any one, attempting to investigate 
the subject, is the entire want of order, 
system, and organization, which pervades 
the whole department. It is nominally 
uoder the control and supervision of the 
Commissioner of the Alms Honse; but 
his other duties are so onerons, that it is 
impossible for him to do more than to give 
casual and occasional glances only at the 
prisons. 

** Hence, there is no attempt to introduce 
any thing like a system of prison disci- 
pline ; no efforts at economy, unless occa- 
sional feeble and spasmodic attempts at 
curtailment may be so digmified : 10 com- 
mon head to control; no one to inspect or 
supervise ; no one to detect and remove 
abuses. 

« Itis not, therefore, matter of surprise 
that evils should exist, or that they should 
be of an alarming and serious character. 
The enumeration of some of the most 
glaring among them will aid the object we 
have in view, namely, that of giving a 
general idea only of the state and condition 
of our city prisons. 

“The average number of persons con- 
tinually in the two principal prisons during 
the past year, is about 1.200. And the ex- 
pense of keeping, governing, and control- 
Jing them, which was last year drawn from 
the city treasury, was $84,959 08. 

“ During the same period, the average 
number of persons in our state prisons at 
Auburn and Sing-Sing, was 1,700, and the 
amount drawn from the state treasary for 
the same purposes, was $24,803 80. , 

‘So that the state prisoners have cost 
$1450 each, the year; while our city 
prisoners have cost $70 79 each, or about 
five times as much. 

“But the moral influences of our prisons 
are of much greater importance. 

“It is of frequent occurrence, that per- 
sons are arrested and detained in some of 
our houses of detevtion—sometimes for 
two or three days, of whom no account is 
rendered anywhere. And it is manifest, 
from the present defective organization in 
this respect, that the liberty of the friend- 
less and unprotected portion of our popula- 
tion, must be very much at the mercy of 
our police officers; and that without a 
more perfect system of inspection and re- 
turns, there is great room for bad men to 
abuse the power with which they may be 
trusted. 
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“Persons are frequently detained in 
prison after the expiration of their terms 
of imprisonment; sometimes because they 
are forgottev, sometimes becanse the pris- 
oners desire to remain, and sometimes 
because the officers think it for the interest 
of the corporation that they should be de- 
tained. It is indeed a general pracyce at 
the penitentiary, never to let a prisoner 
out until he asks to be discharged; so that, 
if he chooses to remain and be supported 
at the public expense, his object can be 
easily attained. 

“ Hence it is, that there are persons at 
that prison who make that their home, and 
who have spent there the most part of 
their time for years. 

“Very many are confined at the peni- 
tentiary, not because they have committed 
any crime or offeuce, but avowedly only 
because they are destitute or diseased. 
This includes a class uf persons who go to 
the police office and ‘ give themselves up,’ 
as they term it, because they want a place 
of refuge; a large number of diseased 
prostitute-, who go there as to a hospital ; 
and many strangers and foreigners, who, 
in their ignorauce of our institutions, ap- 
ply for relief to the police office, and are 
relieved by being sent to the penitentiary. 

“The crowning evil, however, arises 
out of the manner in which the prisoners 
are confined together. So unrestrained is 
the intercourse among them, especially at 
the penitentiary, that we are presented 
with all the revolting features of the very 
worst prisons of the Old World.” 


The sub-committee on prison disci- 
pline were enjoined to inspect the 
prisons, both state and county, and re- 
port as to their actual condition, and 
the causes of their defects. Notwith- 
standing the multiplicity and urgency 
of their private affairs, they visited, 
during the yeur, the prisons in eight of 
the counties of the state, and in their 
report have pointed out their most 
glaring defects. The most essential is 
the want of a system of effective in- 
spection; though the statutes have 
made some provision for this purpose, 
yet it appears that in some of the 
counties this duty was never performed, 
and in others very imperfectly, and 
that great evil has arisen in conse- 
quence. The superintendents should 
consist of enlightened and benevolent 
persons, who should possess the power 
of making and enforcing reasonable and 
judicious regulations for the govern- 
ment of the prisoners. No more suit- 
able persons could be found, in whose 
hands to entrust this power, than the 
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members of the New-York Prison 
Association. An application was made 
for this purpose to the Legislature, 
during the session 1844-5, which failed, 
doubtless, from the true character of 
the association not being then well un- 
derstood; but we are convinced that 
this ought, and that at no very remote 
period will be, accomplished. A want 
of efficient superintendence has actually 
led, within a few years, to retrograda- 
tion in the prison discipline of the 
state. Many evils have arisen from the 
mode of appointment of the officers of 
prisons, which has become an affair of 
party politics ; hence their selection is 
more dependent on their dexterity as 
partizans, than their fitness for the 
office. Yet, as the committee justly 
remark, 


“ There is no business where so much 
depends upon the peculiar qualifications of 
the persons charged with it. It is a duty 
not to be learned in a day, and its faithful 
performance involves a union of rare quali- 
ties :—firmness, benevolence, knowledge 
of human nature, and experience. 

“The course pursued in Pennsylvania 
is different, and has been attended with 
the happiest results. The governors of 
her state prisons are appointed by the 
judiciary, and thus has been secured a 
permanency and uniformity which has 
made her penitentiary system a just cause 
of state pride, and enabled her citizens to 
mature and perfect their plan. And while, 
under such a course, her progress has been 
steadily onward, ours, 10 this state, has 
been at least stationary; and the prisons of 
other states are appealed to as the mode's 
of the plan which originated with us, but 
which we have failed to mature and per- 
fect.” 


There is no question connected with 
this subject of such vital importance as 
the personal government of prisoners, 
especially convicts in our penitentiaries. 
At the present time philanthropists are 
divided between the two general me- 
thods, well known as the separate and 
silent systems. Ench possesses ad- 
vantages, while each is obnoxious to 
very grave objections. The separate 
system, or isolation, with many things 
to recommend it, is repugnant to one 
of the strongest instincts of our nature. 
Man is eminently a social being; it is 
not therefore surprising that abso- 
lute seclusion not only causes present 
wretchedness, but not unfrequently 
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leads to mental alienation and imbecil- 
lity, perhaps the greatest of human 
calamities. On the other hand, it has 
been supposed that the silent sys.em 
can only be carried on effectively by 
placing in the hands of perhaps an un- 
educated and violent keeper the discre- 
tionary power of inflicting the most 
degrading corporal punishment; the 
effects of which, from the wider extent 
of its malign influence, is even still more 
penicious. There is no degradation 
like the lash;—crowded prisons, me- 
phitic air, damp dungeons, and im- 
proper food, may soon blot out an uo- 
happy existence, and end with the 
sufferings of the prisoner the power of 
injuring others. The degradation ari- 
sing from the consciousness of crime 
roay, by time and kindness, be raised 
into something like self-respect. But 
when to this se!f-abasement is added 
constant exposure to, and habitual suf- 
fering of, the greatest indignity, the 
grossest outrage that one human being 
can inflict upon another, it must sweep 
away the last hope, and will be likely 
to convert the felon into a fiend. We 
do not propose to discuss this deeply 
interesting and much vexed question, 
but merely to express our unqualified 
abhorrence of this part of our prison 
discipline. We confess that if we be- 
lieved it to be indispensable, we should 
be prepared to abandon and proscribe 
the whole system. The _ revolting 
scenes described in both “ Reports,” of 
the horrible extent to which this prac- 
tice has been, and is, carried, (as re- 
cently illustrated in the case now before 
the civil authorities,) causes the blood 
to curdle in reading them. and peremp- 
torily demands instant reform. The 
other improvements in our prison dis- 
cipline are overshadowed, and sink into 
comparative insignificance, before this 
towering atrocity. 

But there is a reasonable ground 
of hope that the most objectionable 
features of both the separate and silent 
systems may be avoided, and the most 
humane and desirable characteristics of 
both be retained and blended. The 
facts stated in the “ Second Report” 
go far to prove that under the govern- 
ment of humane and intelligent keep- 
ers, and efficient superintendence, iso- 
lation and corporal punishment may be 
superseded by judici®us classification, 
and a firm but humane and temperate 
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management. In the Second Report, 


(page 35,) we find the following remarks 
on this subject: 


“Fortunately, experience demonstrates 
that this evil (corporal pnnishment) is not 
inhereut in the system—is not the fault of 
the plan, but of the persons who are se- 
lected to carry it out. Some of the prisons 
of that denomination, in this country, have 
been conducted wn more wise and humane 
principles, aud with the happiest results. 

* The house of correction, at Boston, has 
been under the government of one man 
since January 19, 1833. For the twelve 
years that have elapsed since his appoint- 
ment, and up to May, 1845, 7,686 persons 
have been received into the prison. Du- 
ring that whole time, and amu that large 
namber of vicious aud depraved criminals, 
not a blow bas been struck! The cat-and- 
nine-tails does not hang there upou their 
walls, as the disgusting badge of authority; 
no swords, or guns, or instraments of death 
are paraded there to the spectator’s eye. 
The prison has the appearance of a large 
and well-ordered workshop, and is in fact 
one of the best governed in the nation, 
reflecting equal honor upon its principal, 
and upon the local authorities who have 
selected, and thus long sustained him.” 


The annual report of Mrs. Farnham, 
the matron of Mount Pleasant State 
Prison for Females, made in 1844, fur- 
nishes, also, strong corroborative proof 
of the justness of these views. Under 
the administration of this intelligent 
and philanthropic lady, assisted by Miss 
Robbins, and other volunteers impelled 
by similar humane motives, we find the 
most encouraging confirmation of these 
opinions. Our space will only permit 
us to make a brief extract; we refer 
the reader to the whole report of Mrs. 
Farnham, and of the inspectors of the 
Sing-Sing prison, 1845,(Second Report, 
p- 36, and seq.) for further information: 


“To THe Boarp or INsPecToRs: 


“Tt is known to you, gentlemen, that at the 
time | assumed the duties of matron, the prison 
was in a deplorable condition. Scenes of vio- 
lence between the convicts, or attempts on 
their part against their officers, seem to have 
been of frequent occurrence. Misrule and dis- 
order were the prevailing characteristics of 
the institution. Your last report set fortha 
painful and forbidding state of affairs, which 
was amply confirmed by the statements of 
the officers then in charge. 

“The daties to which I was appointed, 
were undertaken with the hope and intention 
of reforming this condition of things, and re- 
ducing the convicts to a sound state of disei- 
pline—obviously the first necessity in all in- 
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stitutions of the kind. I believed not only 
that this could be done, bat that it could be 
effected by means which had not hitherto been 
tried viz.: by substituting kindness for force, 
and other restrainis, imposed through the 
mental constitutions of the prisoners, for those 
founded on fear and suffering, or growing out 
of physical inability to be disobedient and re- 
fractory. 

“The proposed reformation was entered 
upon immediately after the Ist of April. The 
first step taken in it, viz. the systematizing of 
details, in which there was great tact. together 
with the dread entertained by some of the 
more powerful among the refractory convicts, 
that their reign would terminate with the in- 
troduction of order and discipline, led to an 
early and frightful oatbreak against the new 
siate of things 

“This was promptly quelled, and followed 
by the infliction on the offenders of our longest 
terms of solitary confinement. Order was 
thus restored, and no approach to any thing of 
a like kind has ever been witnessed since. 
Firmness and kindness were the agents 
principally used thereafter, in advancing and 
perfecting the discipline.’ 


She further adds— 


“The demeanour of the most violent and re- 
fractory, among the old convicts, bas become 
subdued and gentle. Imperatives are very 
rarely issned, the mere expression of a wish, 
being sufficient to produce ready and cheerful 
obedience. Not asingle instance of personal 
violence between the prisoners, or towards 
their officers, has occurred during the six 
months. And all this change has been effected 
by the mildest form of government, consistent 
with the preservation of authority. 

“Except in quelling the first outbreak be- 
fore alluded to, and in the case of two other 
convicts, who for some time exhibited the 
most incorrigible tendency to disobedience, 
no severe punishments have ever been inflict 
ed, and even these last have now, ufter soli 
tary confinement for several weeks, subsided 
into a quiet and well-ordered deportment, 
which there is hope to believe, may be main- 
tained by careful and judicious management 
on the part of those who bave them in charge.”’ 


These statements are sustained by 
the Inspectors. 

The report of the sub-committee on 
discharged convicts is very full and 
satisfactory; it affords the strongest 
encouragement to perseverance in this 
generous enterprise. The committee 
State—p. 44, and seq. 


“The great object was to prevent, as far as 
practicable, discharged prisoners from relaps- 
ing into crime, by securing them from the 
temptations of want, and affording them the 
means of obtaining an honest livelihood. 

“In the male department, an office was ob- 
tained. in December last, at No. 13 Pine street, 
in order that a place might be provided where 
discharged prisoners could apply for aid, for 
succour, and for advice; and where they 
might be assured of receiving that assistance 
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and cheering encouragement which is so es- 
sential to their permanent reformation. To 
that end an agent was selected, whose busi- 
ness it was constantly to attend there, repre- 
sent the society in its beneficent purposes, 
and execute its intentions of affording dis- 
charged convicts the means of obtaining em 
ployment. 

‘In June last, a place of resort for liberated 
female prisoners was estab'ished, denominated 
“The Home;’’ two matrons selected to take 
care of, and manage it, and a committee of 
benevolent ladies organized to superintend 
and control its operations. 

“Jn these two establishments, 229 dis- 
charged prisoners have been relieved :— Males, 
122, Females, 107. 

“Many of those who have come to us for 
aid, have been sustained by us for a while, 
until by their own efforts, encouraged by the 
kindly sympathy of oar agent, they bave 
been able to procare employment for them- 
selves. For others, employment has been 
obtained through our instrumentality, and by 
the aid of tools which we have previded. 

“So far as it is practicable, we make it our 
duty to keep run of these persons, and obtain 
from them and their employers accounts of 
their progress in the work of regeneration. 
We have thus certain and reliable reports of 
the continued good cor.duct of seventy of that 
number; a proportion beyond our expecta- 
tions, and exceedingly encouraging to fature 
efforts. 

“ Aside from the temptations to which these 
poor creatures are subjeeted, by the evil asso- 
ciations into which they are freqaently com- 
pelled, and the dangers they wtten incar ‘rom 
necessity and want; they suffer, beyond con- 
ception, the blighting effects of a feeling of 
despair, and the destroying influences of a 
conviction, in their own minds, that no man 
trusts them. 

“No one, unless he has witnessed the 
operation of this feeling, can form an adequate 
idea of its force and its influence; nor can 
any one, except from actual experience, justly 
conceive the extent of the benefits resulting 
from a display, on the part of our officers, of a 
generous confidence in the sincerity of their 
repentance, and a cordial encouragement of 
their efforts at reformation.” 


There is also an able “‘ Report of the 
Female Department of Discharged 
Convicts,’ signed by the first direc- 
tress and corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Eaton and Mrs. Kirkland. It furnishes 
conclusive internal evidence that these 
pious and benevolent ladies are not in- 
ferior to their brethren in zeal and in- 
telligence. We will not mutilate this 
document, but urge the reader to ex- 
amine it; he will find all the important 
transactions of this departmentably «'e- 
tailed. 


We are admonished that it is time to 
bring our remarks toaclose. All the 
actors in this noble enterprise are en- 
titled to the highest commendation and 
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the gratitude of the public. We are 
struck with the persevering zeal and 
genuine humanity of all—especially of 
its originator and animating spirit, who 
has devoted the influence of his high 
official station, the energies of his clear 

and vigorous intellect, and his indefati- 
gable personal services in maturing and 
carrying into practical operation this 
humane undertaking. But though we 
think no one can peruse these interest- 
ing ** Reports” without admiration at 
the course pursued by this distinguished 
individual, yet we feel that this allusion 
may be regarded as in some degree in- 
vidious and unjust, where all have done 
so much and so well. It reconciles us 
to our kind, and gives us higher and 
better views of our own nature, to wit- 
ness the holy competition thus displayed 
by some of the most eminent of our 
citizens, in endeavoring to vindicate and 
assist back to society and themselves 
this unfortunate and deyraded class 
from the infamy into which they had 
fallen. One could scarcely have ex- 
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pected to find such a number of gifted 
individuals, persons occupying the high- 
est rank in society; professional men, 
whose services are eagerly sought at 
any price; our most active and success- 
ful men of business; and the most de- 
licate and accomplished ladies, accus- 
tomed only to the society of the pure 
and refined ; all voluntarily relinquish- 
ing their private occupations, and zeal- 
ously devoting so much money, time, 
thought, and personal exertion to the 
offensive details of this most humane, 
but in many instances revolting under- 
taking. There is one other feature in 
these “ Reports” to which we think it 
just to allude: it is the good taste that 
pervades them. Though originating 
from so many different sources, there 
is no pretension or mawkishness about 
them; on the contrary, the style of all 
is marked by directness, simplicity, 
good sense, and an earnest but enlight- 
ened apprehension of the proper ob- 
jects of the association. R. 


“GUY RIVERS,” a&c. 


DARK HOURS OF AMBITION. 


Axas ! and this is all! and thus we toil 
In spirit, while the sweet repose of night 

Gives respite to the happier crowds who moil 
While day yields labor its twelve hours of light— 

Sweet rest to us denied—through worlds remote, 
Still piercing ever with the dreamer’s flight, 


In nature’s 


mockery oft, in reason’s spite, 


Wooing the vague creations of our thought— 
Shaping out shrines for worship,—realms of dream, 
That glitter on our wreck,—receive our prayer 

To fling it back in echoes on our ear, 

Such as the friends grown wild in hellish scheme, 
Delight to mingle with our songs of cheer, 
Startling the soul's best raptures with a sneer ! 
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PAPERS OF AN OLD DARTMOOR PRISONER. 


Epirep sy Natuanter Hawttorne. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


CAPTAIN SHORTLAND.—EXTRACTS FROM DIARY. 


Tue British agent for prisoners of 
war, at Dartmoor, and commander of 
the depot, was Thomas George Short- 
land, a captain in the royal navy. 

I acknowledge, that in common with 
all the prisoners, I looked on Capt. 
Shortland, after the massacre, as an 
incarnate fiend ; I thought, if there was 
one villain on the earth, prominent over 
all others in malice and cruelty, that 
one was Thomas George Shortland. It 
was with such feelings that all, or near- 
ly all the prisoners. returned to the 
United States, and with such feelings 
the account of the committee of the 
prisoners, which will follow in the next 
chapter, was drawn up and published. 
But now, when so much time has pass- 
ed away, and that time has in some 
little measure matured my judgment 
and blunted my feelings of resentment; 
when, in my intercourse with the 
world around me, I have found no one 
perfectly good, and none bad without 
mitigation, but have perceived that 
amid an almost infinite diversity of 
characters, some shade-spot resting on 
the otherwise unalloyed brightness of 
some, and some, however faint, gleams 
of gooduess lighting up the darkness of 
others ; I have doubted, in reference to 
Capt. Shortland, and have inquired of 
myself, was the fault always and entire- 
ly on one side? And I now think not. 
My intercourse with this person was 
limited to the general intercourse he 
had wit the prisoners, except in one 
interview, and that after the 6th of 
April; and though I met him with cap- 
tious and irritated feelings, which I 
took no pains to conceal from him— 
though I should have hesitated little, 
had I possessed the power, to rid the 
earth of one whom I considered to be a 
monster of cruelty—yet he displayed so 
much urbanity, which even my rude- 





ness did not provoke—expressed so 
much regret for the late disastrous oc- 
currence, that I left him with the im- 
pression, that to the most diabolital 
malignity, he added the most consum- 
mate hypocrisy. 

The first complaint against Capt. 
Shortland, with us who came from the 
West Indies, began with our arrival at 
the depot. We were enervated by a 
residence in a tropical country—we 
were suffering from the privations and 
confinement endured on board the 
Sybille, and we were weary and jaded 
with our Jong and harassing march to 
the depot; and we exclaimed with one 
voice against the gratuitous cruelty, as 
we thought it to be, of putting us intoa 
cold stone prison, with nothing to rest 
upon but the damp stone floor. But 
we afterwards learned, that the baggage 
carts had not come up in season, and 
that it was necessary to put us by our- 
selves, as we bad come up without any 
descriptive list. 

It was usual to confine men for some 
offences in the cachot, which is a small 
house detached from the prisons, with 
ouly one hole to let the light in. This 
cachot, or black-hole, as it was called, 
was situated near the yard which con- 
tained prisous Nos, 1, 2 and 3. I never 
could look at it without horror, for it 
wus understood among the prisoners 
that the sufferings ot those confined 
there were of the most terrible char- 
acter. It was reported that they were 
allowed no food but bread, with some 
water to drink; that they were denied 
the use of a light, and had nothing to 
rest upon but a little straw. Gloomy— 
gloomy indeed must have been the soli- 
tary reflections of the wretched inmates 
of this black-hole, within sound of the 
voices of their former shipmates, and 
yet denied all intercourse with them— 
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shut out from the light of the sun, kept 
in ignorance of all the news from home 
which the rest of us were frequently ob- 
taining, and some of them given to under- 
stand thatthis wretched fate was to have 
no termination but with the termination 
of the war! And for what were these 
poor fellows made the victims of such 
atrocious cruelty ? Cruelty which ought 
to stamp with indelible infamy tbe ad- 
miralty board who ordered it, rather 
than the more humble agents of its exe- 
cution. It was simply for obeying an 
instinct of our common natures—at- 
tempting to escape. They had violated 
no law; they had broken no parole ; 
they had not forfeited their plighted 
words; and while the British authori- 
ties employed, without scruple and 
without censure, its officers who had 
forfeited their paroles of honor and es- 
caped from France, they took this cru- 
elly atrocious method of wreaking their 
vengeance on those who, being unpa- 
roled, are always held by the usages of 
war among all civilized nations to be 
justified in escaping if they can. 1 will 
do the turnkeys the justice to say, that 
they were apparently kind-hearted 
men, and treated us as well as they 
were able todo. They had their duty 
to perform, and they performed it as 
kindly as they could. The one attached 
to No. 7 prison, who ] knew only by the 
name of Sam, was rather a favorite with 
us. He was a slow-moulded, thick- 
headed, short-legged, bluff, Jon Bull 
sort of a fellow, and bore with imper- 
turbable gravity and good-nature the 
rough jokes of the prisoners. I was 
one day very much amused by the 
manner of a Frenchman, who had been 
captured a few days before in a_priva- 
teer under American colors, but which 
sailed from Cherburg, the crew being 
principally Frenchmen. Johnny Cra- 
pean had seen the Yankees poking fun 
at Sam, and how well Sam endured it, 
and he thought he must play his part 
in the drama. So going up to him, he 
put his arms a-kimbo, looked him in the 
face, and shrugging up his shoulders, he 
began: “Jean Bull, Jean Bull, rote 
beef, rote beef, beef-teak, pomme de 
terre—God tam.” This was too much 
for Sammy :—he could take a joke 
from a Yankee, because, as he said, 
they were “cousins loik ;” but he could 
not endure it in a frog-eating French- 
man. *“ Now, now, dang it,” said Sam, 
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“ this is too much ;”—and he up fist and 
knocked Johnoy down very coolly ; and 
all the Yankees set up a shout of ap- 
probation, and he slunk off like a 
whipped spaniel. 

The embargos, as we termed them, 
or stoppages of the market, preventing 
the market-people from visiting the 
market-yard with their commodities 
adapted to the wants and the tastes of 
the prisoners, were one of the modes 
adopted to punish the whole com- 
munity for the faults or follies of a few. 
It was a great privation to the pris- 
oners to have the market stopped for 
any length of time, and these embar- 
gos formed the most frequent cause of 
complaint against Captain Shortland 
prior to the massacre. He was aware 
of the reluctance of the prisoners to 
have him exercise this power, and it 
was therefore his usual mode of pun- 
ishing us. A man with more policy 
or equanimity of temper would have 
perceived how odious it made him in 
our eyes—how much it lessened the 
possibility of his governing with ease to 
himself, and would have been very 
cautious how he exercised the power. 

The counting out was sometimes 
repeated once or twice in the course of 
the day. Whether the intention was 
to worry and annoy us, I do not know, 
but it certainly had that effect. One 
very rainy day in the latter part of Oc- 
tober, when the weather was such as 
to strike a chill upon any one who ven- 
tured outside, being what turnkey Sam 
used to denominate as a sour day, we 
were turned out in the morning and 
counted. The prisoners submitted to 
it very quietly, if not cheerfully, for we 
were then new to the prison and its 
ways. At 1i o'clock the same morn- 
ing the word was passed through our 
prison—* All hands, ahoy! turn out! 
turn out!” We were again counted 
out as we had been an hour or two be- 
fore. This would occupy from a half 
to three quarters of an hour in the 
process, fur there were always more 
or less laggards who would skulk 
back, and who were obliged to be for- 
ced out at the point of the bayonet.— 
After we were all in the yard, in about 
fifteen minutes Capt. Shortland, Dr. 
McGrath, Mr. Mitchell the clerk, and 
the commanding military officer, passed 
down the yard and went iato the pris- 
ons, and remajned about half an hour, 
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for what purpose I never knew, al- 
though I inquired of every one who I 
thought might possibly know, but all 
were as much in the dark on the sub- 
The weather, which 
had been drizzly when we first went 
out, (I messing on the first floor, not 
far from the door, was among the first) 
had begun to pour down copious tor- 
rents of rain before the ceremony was 
completed; so that when the word 
was given to * turn in,’’ we were com- 
pletely drenched to the skin. It was 
now about the dinner hour, and over our 
mess of “soup maigre’ we wondered 
what could be the reason of this second 
turn out. We had but just cleared 
away the remnants of our dinner, 
cleaned our tin pots and kids, and 
cleaned up our mess-place, and were 
enjoying the flavor of our well-burned 
pipes and hap’orth of tobacco, when, at 
2 o'clock, we heard the crier’s sharp 
whistle resounding through the aisles, 
and anon his hoarse, rough voice—‘‘All 
hands, ahoy ! turn out again.” 

On the occasion of the signature of 
the treaty of Ghent, the American col- 
ors were displayed on all the prisons. A 
white flag was hoisted on No. 3, bear- 
ing the motto of “Free Trade and 
Sailor’s Rights,” under a salute of 18 
guns. Capt. Shortland took offence at 
this, and sent word in that he would 
permit no flag to be hoisted but the na- 
tional colors, and the motto flag was 
hauled down. : 

The guns were fabricated for the 
occasion. ‘They were rather squibs, 
or as the boys call them, “ crackers,”’ of 
u large size, made with paper, many 
folds of which were wound closely to- 
gether in the form of a tube, which 
was filled with gunpowder, and the ex- 
plosion of them passed off well enough 
as a salute. Capt. Shortland was 
very unwisely sensitive as to the mot- 
to flag. The prohibition of it was very 
highly resented by the prisoners; and 
as it could do no injury to have this or 
any other flag displayed on the top of 
this moor, where there was not a soul 
to see it except the prisoners and those 
connected with the depot, save now 
and then a solitary passenger over this 
barren and bleak expanse, it was bad 
policy in Capt. S. to exasperate them 
for so small a matter. It wasa large 
number of these petty causes of irrita- 
tion on both sides, which produced that 
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kighly excited state of angry feelings 
which led to the catastrophe of the 6th 
of April. 

One morning Capt. Shortland order- 
ed the gates of communication between 
the several yards to be shut, and he 
threatened to keep them shut and the 
market stopped, until the prisoners 
should deliver to him a man who had 
escaped from the cachot. ‘The prison- 
ers became exasperated, and resolved 
thatsuch prisoners as had been employ- 
ed by Capt. S. in lighting the lamps, in 
driving the carts, or in any other em- 
ployment about the prisons, should be 
stopped, until his restrictive measures 
should be discontinued, Accordingly, 
when the lamp-lighters came in to 
light the lamps they were stopped, and 
their ladders put out in the market- 
square and delivered to the turnkeys. 
‘The carters, likewise, were stopped, 
and their carts put out. 

At 3 P. M. a detachment of about 
forty soldiers came into our yard to 
turn in the prisoners, and to lock the 
doors. At that time there were about 
fifty prisoners in the yard, but the 
alarm quickly spreading, they rushed 
out of the prisons tumultuously into 
the yard. The commanding officer 
finding it impossible to execute his or- 
ders with so small a force, sent for a 
reinforcement, which came to his aid, 
consisting of 150 soldiers with fixed 
bayonets. 

The soldiers were displayed in a 
semi-circular manner, and the officer 
gave the order to load with ball, which 
was done in our sight. Mr. Mitchell, 
the head clerk of the depot, and Assist- 
ant Surgeon McFarland, accompanied 
the troops. The commander gave 
orders to charge bayonets and advance ; 
they obeyed, and penned us up in the 
semi-circle ; we, however, made u rush 
and broke through the ranks, pushing 
the bayonets away, and gained the rear 
of the soldiers, who immediately faced 
to the right aktout, when we again 
broke their ranks. The soldiers then 
retired to another position. Capt. 
Shortland, Dr. McGrath, the Major of 
the regiment, and a number of military 
officers, then appeared on the walls, 
between the merket-square and the 
prisons. Capt. S. addressed the pris- 
oners, and demanded the delivery of the 
man who had escaped from the cachot, 
or otherwise he would give orders to 
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fire upon us. It was answered on be- 
half of the prisoners, that we would not 
act as constables or informers for him, 
and of course would not deliver the 
man, nor inform where he was, but that 
he might sead in his turnkeys or other 
officers, to search for him, and they 
would not be molested in the search. 
Capt. S. then said, ** 1 wished to turn 
you in, because it is time to light the 
lamps, and I was fearful you would 
assault the men whom I should send 
in, and prevent them from doing it.” 
We told him that we had no such in- 
tention, we only meant to prevent our 
own men from doing it; but if you at- 
tempt to lock us up at this unseasonable 
hour, we will make all the resistance 
we can. Capt. S. then withdrew, and 


soon after the soldiers marched out of 


the yard. Soon after, the master slater, 
carpenter and blacksmith, with their 
journey men, came in to light the lamps. 
Shortly after, at night, while the pris- 
oners were being turned in, a man was 
bayoneted in four places, by a soldier 
of the Somerset militia. He was a 
very civil and inoffensive man, and 
was quietly going into No.7 prison, 
where he resided. 

The Somerset militia had that day 
come up tothe depot, but they had been 
on guard there once before. ‘The guard 
duty was performed, while I was there, 
by the 12th and 78th regular regiments 
and by the Derby and Somerset mili- 
tia. We were on very friendly terms 
with the soldiers of the regular regi- 
ments, and we had no difficulty with tne 
Derby militia. But the case was other- 
wise with those of Somerset. These 
men, for they cannot with any propriety 
be called soldiers, were uncivil and 
boorish, and were continually quarrel- 
ing with the prisoners, who were by no 
means slow in returning their incivili- 
ties. 

Complaint was made to Capt. Short- 
land of the conduct of the soldier. He 
accordingly sent the crier round to give 
notice that the soldier should be pun- 
ished, and that for the future, a horn 
should be sounded as a signal for the 
prisoners to turn in, and that the soldiers 
should not be permitted to come within 
the yards to be drove in as heretofore. 

This arrangement was very satisfac- 
tory to us, and I never knew an instance 
after its adoption, when the prisoners 
did not go very quietly and peaceably 
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in when the horn was sounded, except 
on the 4th of April, the occurrences of 
which day I shall hereafter relate. But 
while the practice prevailed of sending 
the soldiers into the yard to drive us 
in at the bayonet’s point, there was 
much dodging and skulking to avoid 
them, not from any unwillingness to go 
in, but solely to perplex and bother the 
soldiers, as we felt it to be an indignity 
to have a bayonet poked against us, and 
to be driven in like cattle into a pen. 

The occurrences of the 4th of April 
have always appeared to me to have an 
intimate and important connexion with 
the massacre of the 6th. 

On the morning of the 4th, the com- 
mittee to receive the provisions received 
biscuits instead of soft bread, which was 
our usual allowance. The prisoners 
refused to take them, conceiving them- 
selves entitled to soft bread, and they 
were sent back. At 5 P. M. the prison- 
ers, grown desperate by hunger, and by 
their long confinement since the peace, 
broke open the gates and rushed into 
the market-square, and evinced a dis- 
position to break open the storehouses 
where the provisions are usually kept. 
The bells rang, the drums beat to arms, 
and the soldiers paraded in front of the 
prisoners, and threatened to fire on 
them. The prisoners did not disperse, 
and many cried out, “ Fire away, fire 
away, Wwe may as well die this way as 
with hunger.’ The Major assured 
them that if they would retire they 
should have the bread; but they know- 
ing that he had no authority over the 
provisions, would not retire. Upon 
Mr. Mitchell, the head clerk's (Captain 
Shortland being absent) assurance 
that they should not be locked up until 
soft bread was issued to thei, they 
retired. The bread arrived about 9 
o'clock, and was issued out, and it was 
nearly midnight before all the prisoners 
were locked up. 

The regulations for victualing the 
prisoners, an abstract from which was 
posted up for our information, specified 
that we should have 14 pounds of 
good soft bread, but that in case of any 
emergency, when soft bread could not 
be procured, one pound of hard bread 
or biscuits should be issued instead. In 
this case there was no pretence of any 
emergency, such as was contemplated 
in the regulations ; and the facility and 
dispatch with which the soft bread was 
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at last procured, proves that there was 
nove. We understood and believed at 
the time, and it is the only prebable 
solution of the transaction, that to be 
provided for any such emergency, that 
is, a failure of a supply of flour at any 
particular time, the contractor had 
baked up a quantity of biscuits, which 
he wanted to get off his hands at this 
time. This was the reason why we 
refused to take the hard bread, and not 
from any objection to its quality. Had 
we been told that there was no flour in 
the depot to make the bread with, we 
should probably have been satisfied with 
the reason assigned, and contented our- 
selves with the biscuits. If force had 
been resorted to on this day, to reduce 
the prisouers to obedience, I think the 
British government could have shown a 
much more plausible pretext for its 
necessity than they have ever been able 
to do for the employment of it on the 
6th. The prisoners, on the 4th, had 
forced the gates and gained the market- 
square, and repeatedly threatened to 
break open the storehouses. Many in- 
sults and annoyances were offered to 
the soldiers and officers of the depot ; 
and the darkness of the night afforded 
facilities for escape, which many em- 
braced. Capt. Shortland was on that 
day absent from the depot, having gone 
to Plymouth. Had he been at home, 
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in all probability the tragedy of the 6th 
would have been anticipated. He ar- 
rived at the depot the next day, and we 
understuod that he was highly indignant 
at the conduct of the prisoners, and at 
the compliance of his officers with their 
demands. The evening of the 4th was 
avery pleasant one ; it was the first time 
since my residence at the depot that 1 
had seen the moon ora star. I wan- 
dered about the yard, enjoying the mild 
radiance of the moon, and gazing up- 
wards with a child’s fondness on each 
well-known star. I was reminded 
forcibly of my own far-off home, where 
| had often gazed upon these same 
stars ; and having this day received in- 
telligence that several cartels were 
fitting out in the Thames to take us 
home, I looked forward with a confi- 
dence which I had never before felt at 
Dartmoor, of again revisiting my own 
native land. 

The contractor’s plan of putting the 
Dartmoor boys to bed supperless did 
not work so well as the expedient of a 
neighbor of mine, with a large family of 
boys, who, having himself “an unco’ 
strong grip on the gear,” gives his boys 
a cent to go to bed without supper, and 
in the morning says, ** Come, boys, let's 
put in a cent all round and buy a warm 
loaf, and we'll have a good breakfast.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE MASSACRE. 


Ican say but little from my own 
knowledge of the affair of the 6th 
April; for I saw but little of that part 
of it which goes to fix the kind and de- 
gree of blame which in truth attaches 
to the conduct of Capt. Shortland in 
that affair. And | think it is exceed- 
ingly difficult for any one to estimate 
propez'y his motives, and the precise 
conduct which the occasion called for 
on his part. He may have been actua- 
ted by resentment, or he may, while 
regretting the supposed necessity, have 
done nothing more than what he con- 
ceived to be his duty under the circum- 
stances. That there was an appearance 
of an attempt to escape, by a general 


rush, every prisoner must allow ; that 
. 
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there was no such intention every pris- 
oner knows, and we took it for granted 
at the time, that Capt. Shortland knew 
it likewise. But could he have known 
it? There was not the least occasion 
to use force, because most of the pris- 
oners were ignorant of the cause of the 
disturbance, and had it been explained 
to them, they would have retired, and 
condemned the conduct of those who 
were the promoters of it. But the 
whole thing was doneso suddenly—af- 
ter the alarm-bell rang the prisoners 
rushed out of the prison so rapidiy, to 
see what was the matter, (the market- 
square was the centre of attraction,) 
and those behind pressing those or who 
were before them ;—the giving way of 
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the fastenings of the gate from the 
pressure, and the consequent bearing 
forward of those near the gate into the 
market-square ; all this was done so 
suddenly, so tumultuously, that per- 
haps in the mind of Capt. Shortland 
the time for prompt action had come, 
and admitted of no delay. I must con- 
fess, there are after-thoughts—that I 
thought at the time, without the shadow 
of a doubt, that he was a cool-blooded 
murderer ; and with such feelings, for 
they were general, the following report, 
as | have before remarked, was drawn 
up, and the accompanying depositions 
taken. Most of the committee, and 
many of the deponents, I knew, and 
they were worthy and respectable men, 
who, under ordinary circumstances, 
would be entitled to the most implicit 
credit ; and the reader will judge what 
allowance to make for the excitement 
of the occasion. 

The whole of that part of the scene 
which I witnessed is as vivid in my 
recollection as though it happened only 
yesterday, and J wrote an account of it 
the next morning, which I have before 
me; but it was written under such 
strong feelings of excited indignation, 
that I dare not trust to it now as a cor- 
rect representation. But what I saw 
I faithfully noted. 

It was late in the afternoon, I think 
somewhat after 5 o'clock, the prisoners 
were mostly in the prisons, when | 
took a walk in the yard, in which was 
situated No. 7 prison. I saw a small 
collection, probably about twenty, stand- 
ing about the wall separating the yard 
from the guard-barracks. One man 
with a stick was picking a hole in the 
wall, the others were some of them 
hallooing to, and black guarding the sol- 
diers in the barrack-yard, as they said, 
because the soldiers would not toss a 
ball back which had been knocked over 
the wall. While I was looking on, a 
stone gave way and fell into the barrack- 
yard, which made a hole in the wall 
about as big as a man’s head. One 
man stooped down to look in, when a 
sword was thrust through the hole at 
him, and the man with the stick struck 
at the sword, and I think broke it. I 
then turned away and went towards the 
palings at the end of the prison, and on 
my way I saw the turnkey locking the 
doors of No. 7 prison, and it did not 
strike me that it was unusually early. 
When I got to the palings, I found 
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about twenty or thirty prisoners over the 
palings, between them and the inner 
walls, pelting each other with pieces of 
turf. While standing near the palings 
I saw a considerable number of soldiers 
pass on to the walls, and I heard an 
officer who was with them, advise those 
around to go into the prison, for they 
would soon be forced in. Very soon [ 
heard the alarm-bell ring, a bugle sound- 
ing and drums beating, and I noticed 
the prisoners rushing out of the doors 
of the prisons, and making towards the 
market-square. I passed slowly to- 
wards the square and stood in the rear 
of the multitude, where I could just 
see the heads of the soldiers in the 
market-yard. Immediately one or two 
muskets were discharged, and I turned 
to go into the prison. The multitude 
were crying out, ** Do not run, they are 
only blank cartridges ;’ I thought so 
too, but from the disposition I saw man- 
ifested by the crowd, in hooting and 
insulting the soldiers, I thought*some- 
thing more serious would follow. [ 
accordingly walked fast to gain the 
prison, and had proeeeded but a little 
way when a man passed me with 
the blood streaming down his face. 
Before I got under cover the discharge 
was general, from the market-square 
and from the walls, as the door by 
which we usually went into the prison 
was shut, and I had to pass to the other 
end. ‘The prisoners were then giving 
way in every direction, and seeking the 
covert of the prison walls. After I got 
into prison I saw no more of the trans- 
action. 

On the 22d, Mr. Larpent, on the 
part of the British government, and Mr. 
King, of New-York, on the part of the 
American government, came down to 
investigate the occurrence. Their re- 
port immediately follows the report of 
the committee of the prisoners. 

While writing this account, I re- 
quested a person who was a neighbor of 
mine at Dartmoor, and on whose powers 
of observation and strong memory I 
place great reliance, to favor me with 
his recollections of this affair. This he 
complied with, and I give it in his own 
words : 

“A few days previous to the 6th of 
April, 1815, we received the news of 
Jackson's glorious victory at New-Or- 
Jeans, which caused great joy and en- 
thusiasm throughout the prisons, and 
the more respectable part of the prison- 
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ers celebrated it by displaying the 
American flag on the top of the pris- 
ons; While the rough allies, to vent 
their patriotic feelings, abused the sol- 
diers on guard, and made use of insult- 
ing language in the hearing of the 
officers. 

It being peace, and we expecting the 
cartels every day to take us home, felt 
no doubt full as independent as we 
ought to have done under the circum- 
stances, and the British soldiers and 
officers were treated very cavalierly by 
all the prisouers, almost without dis- 
tinction. 

On the morning of the 6th, about 8 
o'clock, I was standing by the wall 
which separated the yard of prisons 
Nos. 5, Gand 7 from the barrack- -yard, 
when a young man well known to me, 
took out his jack-knife and began cutting 
a soft kind of sand-stone which happen- 
ed to be in the wall. Others on passing, 
during the forenoon, attracted by 
seeing the wall cut with a common 
pocket-knife, would stop and cut like- 
wise, so that by noon, the stone which 
was about the size of a man’s hand, was 
entirely abstracted from the wall. 

After dinner more came to view 
what had been done, and finding no 
more stone that could be so easily cut, 
they began to break out the mortar and 
the small stones which had become 
loose, until there were no more that 
could be got out by hand. It was then 
about 4 o’clock, P. M., and some lads 
who were playing ball threw it on the 
other side of the barrack-yard, when 
they called to the soldiers to throw it 
back again, but the latter took no notice 
of them. 

A number at this time standing near, 
and glad of an excuse to make mischief, 
immediately proposed to make a hole 
through the wall into the barrack-yard, 
to get their ball, and they began in good 
earnest, for they took some loose bars 
of iron from the windows of No. 5, 
about four feet in length, and using 
them as levers, they were enabled to 
displace large stones. 

When the sentinels on the walls saw 
them tearing down the wall in good 
earnest, they begged them to desist, 
and reported to their officers what was 
going on. Several of the officers came 
on to the wall and bade them disperse, 
and told them they hoped they would 
be quiet, as it was now peace, and they 
would be sent home in a few days.— 
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They received some insulting answers, 
and finding it useless to argue they dis- 
appeared. 

If, at this period of the affair, they 
had marched into the yard with a few 
troops, they might have prevented all 
further mischief; and the reason that 
Colonel Ayres gave for not doing so 
was, that Captain Shortland, the civil 
governor, was absent, and the military 
could not act except under a civil ma- 
gistrate, and that he immediately sent 
off an express to Plymouth, where 
Capt. Shortland had gone. 

It was now near half past six o'clock, 
P. M., and a hole large enough to crawl 
through had been made, when they 
found a guard on the other side of the 
wall to prevent their coming through. 
The officer in command looked through 
and begged of them to desist, and the 
turnkeys were sent into the yard to 
turn us into the prisons, as it was about 
the usual time to lock us up. The of- 
ficer before mentioned received nothing 
but abusive language, and he ordered 
one of his men to run his bayonet 
through the hole. He did so, and 
some one standing alongside, close to 
the wall, caught hold of it and tried to 
wrench it off. The officer then stoop- 
ed down to bring his head level with 
the opening, and was again in the act 
of entreating them to retire, and telling 
them what would be the consequence 
of their disobedience, when a large 
piece of tarf was thrown over the wall, 
and descending on the side where the 
soldiers were, it struck the officer (who 
was still in a stooping posture) on the 
back of his neck, and plunged him head- 
first into the hole. 

Capt. Shortland had by this time ar- 
rived at the depot; and Col. Ayres had 
long before posted all the troops around 
the walls, butthey were concealed from 
the view of the prisoners. A double 
line of soldiers were likewise drawn 
across the market-square. About a 
minute after the officer had been 
knocked down by the turf, the great 
bell at the outer gate sounded the 
alarm, and the bugles joined chorus.— 
Immediately, as if by magic, the sol- 
diers appeared around the entire inner 
wall of the prisons, ready to fire at a 
moment’s warning. I then retreated 
towards the prison No. 7, and found 
all the doors but one shut; and just 
as I entered that, [ heard a heavy 
discharge of musketry in the mar- 
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ket-square. As 1 entered the door, 
I heard some persons crying out as 
loud as they could bawl—* Huzza! 
rush out; they fire nothing but blank 
cartridges”—and | was borne into the 
yard again much against my will. | 
had got but a little way out of the door 
when the firing commenced from the 
wall, and the balls were flying in every 
direction, but mostly over our heads.— 
The glass lamp over the door was 
smashed to atoms, and the pieces fell 
down amongst us. The current im- 
mediately set in towards the door, and 
I was carried into the prison again. 
The troops, with Captain Shortland, 
marched round the yard. and then 
went out. Double sentries were placed 
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round the depot, and men were sent in 
to carry out the 
the wounded into the hospital, which 
they did by laying the.n oa a short Jad- 
der, aud making a hand-barrow of it.— 
The next morning we were kept in 
until the hole in the wall was meuded, 
which was about Qo lock, e M.. and 
then every thing went on as usual; but 
during the night a large body of marines 
arrived at the depot from Plymouth 
barracks, and part of a regiment of ar- 
tillery. 

There were from seven to eight hun- 
dred men firing on us for more than 
ten minutes, and the pattering of the 
balls against the buildings seemed like 
a hail-storm. 


dead, and to convey 
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Tre general state of affairs in the com- 
mercial countries of Europe, is one of high 
prices for food and low prices for the pro- 
ducts of industry. This position of the 
elements of commerce has grown ont ot 
the failure, partial in some places and gen- 
eral in others, of the corne-¢ rops lust y ir. 
As a great whole, probably, the production 
of food throughout Europe was equal to 
the consumption ; it nevertheless happen- 
ed, however, that, from various causes, the 
impression became general, that there was 
ascarcity. That impression, in its prac- 
tical results, was identical with an actual 
Geficit in food. Whenever bread-stufis 
were really scarce the price was high, as 
a matter of course, and where there was 
no deficit in supply stocks were held up 
in anticipation of a demand ; and in many 
parts of Europe, in France in particular, 
an artificial dearth was created, by a dis- 
position to hoard bread in large districts. 


This disposition evidently grew out of 


popular but unfounded fears, but the unu- 
sual purchases which they occasioned, by 
raising prices, afforded a seeming corrobo- 
ration of the reality of the grounds assigned 
for the fears. Sach astateof affairs conld not 
but be unfavorable to trade, by diminishing 
the consumption of the products of manu- 
facturing industry, and causing stocks to ac- 
cumulate in first hands, and thereby promo- 
ting ademand for money. England was 
supposed to be the point where the most 
food would be required, and thither pro- 
ceeded the largest quantities of bread- 
stufis. The result has been that the stock 


in hand has acenmulated to a value of 


near six millions of pounds sterling, or 
$30,000,000, locked up in the two articles 
of wheat and flour; and, with this large 
stock on hand, prices are rapidly falling. 
The quantity of money in raw cotton is 


near $4,000,000, and in rail-road deposites 


$50,000,000, and these latter again on the 


increase, There is nearly $100,000,000 
of capital locked up in the 


mentioned. 


three items 
Such an immense and unusual 
absorption of ready-money could not but 


produce a scarcity of money. The rail- 
road speculation of last year, which was 
. Dail 4 > 

checked at one time, appears again to be 


gathering strength; and whether all the 
schemes before Parliament are carried out 
or not, the demand for capital from those 
now in progress’ must be sufficient to af- 
fect the value of money. It is also true, 
the amount of ontstanding private obli 
tions, in England aa wel! as in the United 
States, has increased to a very great extent 
in the lasttwo years. This is indicated in 
the amount of private securities held by 
the Bank of England. These have been 
steadily and rapidly increasing since the 
policy of the government in ‘relation to 
the banks became settled, and that institu- 
tion became rather a competitor in the 
discount market with other banks than a 
controlling power. Asa matter of valuable 
reference, as well as illustrative of the 
course of affairs since the bank received 
its new charter, we append the leading 
features from each of its weekly state- 
ments down to the present time. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 


~ecurities, Deposites. Net Notes 
Public. Private. Public Private. circulation on hand Bullion. 
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30... 213,008,065... 18,460,493 .. 5,228,640. . 16,165,620... 19,950.320..8,043.560..14-4 091 


June 6....12,988,065..18,321,641..5,753,512..15,927,013..19,856,820..8 168, 180..15,011,692 
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In our article for November, 1844, we 
indicated the nature of the change which 
had taken place in the functions of the 
bank under its new charter, as becoming 
a discounter of paper rather than a fur- 
nisher of currency. Under the old system 
the bank usually kept the rate of its inter- 
est somewhat in advance of the market- 
rate, thereby discouraging direct applica- 
tions for its discounts; it simply assumed 
to furnish the currency with which the 
business of the surrounding bankers was 
conducted. By separating this quality of 
furnishing currency from the discount de- 
partment, the latter became more free 
to loan, and the consequence has been the 


large increase in the private securities held 
Wheat, Cis awtannncas eocen'pn Scimans 
Oats, a eee ee eonecseseses oseee 
ne essa ce sbebcabeaels 
I es amk fT li 


This is equal to an increase of £2,000,- 
000 in the value of bread-stuffs imported, 
while the exports of British mannfacture 
in the s: ame period decreased £ 1,000,000, 
being mostly of cotton, linen, and woollen 
This latter was the natural conse- 
quence of the advance of bread in the 
countries of Europe, as well as of the 
overstecked state of the Indian and Chi- 
nese markets. Under those circumstances, 
however, as we have said, the import of 
the precious metals has increased. This 
increase is mainly of the products of the 


goods. 
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by the institution. The index afforded 
by these figures would show that the out- 
standing credits in the business-circles of 
England have more than doubled in two 
years, and that consequently the demand 
for money has enhanced in the same 
ratio. The increase of the private depo- 
sites is mostly on rail-way account. An- 
other remarkable teature in the returns, is 
the large amount of coin retained by the 
bank in all that time, and the great in- 
crease it underwent in the six weeks, end- 
ing the first week in June, notwithstanding 


the large imports of corn. During the 
four months, ending with May 5th, the 
import of bread-stutis into England was 
as follows: 
1244. 1845 1846. 
306,08 Ge ciachews Le Petvasenetaes 150,971 
Rit Pie vcuclhe ct SE Bata rcn de cvay 87,673 
SE bo's guano IV Uelnd6ses0b ds B, 284 
| ee SERGE xt vepbeeds 695,366 
Russian mines, the gold of which is con- 


London from St. Pe 
throngh Hamburgh 


tinually flowing into 
tersburgh direct, and 


and Holland. This extraordinary feature 
of the commercial world is beginning te 
attract attention. In our article for Sept., 


we entered into some details in re- 
lation to the product of the Russian 
mines, and pointed out some of those re- 
sults that are now being realized. The 
flow of gold into the Bank of England is 
thus indicated in the returns: 


1844, 


Feb. 14 June 6. Increase. 
Gold Coin and Bullion,........... p24 177 ROB S ccs £12,192,710......£1,015,428 
er TO a 6 du oon bai once weno 1,623,043...... 9,132,290. ..... 509,247 
Gold and Silver Coin,............. OCF Bi 7iss axe O06001 << ca 19,414 
a ee ee re £13,467,602......£15,011,691...... £1,544,089 


This has been the progress of the coin- 
import up to this time; and with the 
present aspect of affairs it is probable that 
a larger import will be effected, more par- 
ticularly that the quantity of bread-stuffs 
in England is now greater than its wants 
until the new harvest, which promises 
well; but the prospect for a more abun- 
dant supply in Enrope is also good, which 
will lead to a more extensive consumption 
of British goods, while the demand for 
corn must uearly cease. In fact, the price 
of grain in England fell 4s. per quarter 
during the six weeks, ending with June 
6. Under the circumstances, it would ap- 
pear that the release of large sums of 
money from corn, stocks of goods and raw 
materials. would greatly promote an abun- 
dance of money, by causing its freer 
circulation, at the same time that the 
passage of the corn bill through Parliament 


will tend to promote confidence in cap- 
italists. 
The table of the bank movement, 


em- 
bracing as it does nearly all the returns 
made since the re-modelling of the charter 


in 1844, shows how little the outstanding 
net circulation of the institntion has afforded 
a true index to the state of the markets. On 
the 14th September, 1844, the circulation 
of the institution was less than 20 millions, 
and the private sect commercial 
paper discounted by the bank, amounted 


irities, or 


to about 8 millions only—and the depo- 
sites of individuals we re Bar ir the same 
amount. At the close of February, 1846, 


the circulation of the bank exceeded that 
of September, i844, only 140,0007.; vetthe 
millions, 
near three times the amount in Septem- 
ber, 1844; and the private deposites were 
more than double. The amount of “ notes 


private discounts were over 23 
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on hand,” indicates more nearly the real 
vacillations of the currency, as administer- 
ed by the bank. These have fluctuated 
from near ten to tive millions, and from twe 
causes, viz.: the amount of bullion and the 
public deposites on hand. These latter 
appear to form an important feature in the 
bank movement. The public revenues 
are constantly coming in, and accumulate 
in the bank until the quarterly dividends 
are due, when bank notes are paid out to 
return in the collection of the public dues, 
The greatest amount of public deposites 
was at the close of December, 1845, when 
they were near ten millions, and were 
diminished by five millions at the close of 
January. The bank notes on hand were 
diminished in the same time, by the ope- 
ration of paying out the deposites for divi- 
dends on the national debt, about two 
millions, by which sum the outstanding 
circulation apparently increased. That 
appears to have been entirely a govern- 
ment operation; yet in the same time the 
private deposites more than doabled ; and 
the discount of private securities increased 
near five millions. That is to say, without 
auy apparent change in the volume of the 
currency, as administered by the bank, 
nine millions of rail-road deposites were 
made in the bank, in the month of Janu- 
ary; avd the bank discounted five mil- 
lions of securities to facilitate the opera- 
tion. Those private deposites, in the par- 
tial settlement which has taken place, of 
the rail-road schemes, have been diminish- 
ed three millions of pounds; and of the 
securities discounted, five millions have 
been withdrawn by payment, or other- 
wise. The number of bills now before 
Parliament, has given rise to renewed un- 
easiness in relation to the effect that the 
rail-way demand may have upon the mo- 
ney-market. On the continent, particu- 
larly in Paris, considerable uneasiness is 
srevalent on the same subject. The min- 
ister declared to the Chambers, that the 
calls of the rail-ways would amount to 
140,000,000 franes, or $26,250,000 per an- 
num, for seven years—a monthly instal- 
ment of 10,000,000 francs, or $1,875,000, is 
fixed for August. The rail-roads in opera- 
tion produced, last year, 25 millions franes, 
aud in consequence of the new lines open- 
ed, will, this year, produce 50 millions. 
Whatever effect upon the money markets 
of Europe, directly, may be produced by 
this demand for capital, it must eventuate 
in agreatly extended business thronghout 
Europe, by developing and making avail- 
able resources, and promoting the con- 
sumption of the products of industry. The 
collection of capital, that formerly was in- 
vested almost exclusively in government 
loans, and appropriated to government 
purposes, and dispersing it throughout the 
land in paying for the construction of rapid 
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and cheap means of communication, is a 
most effectual mode of distributing wealth, 
and consequently, of revivifying all bran- 
ches of industry, and stimulating trade. 
The fall of breadstuffs, which have been 
so high throughout Europe, must lead ,to 
the absorption of the stocks of goods ac- 
cumulated through the diminished con- 
sumption superinduced by the rise, and a 
renewed demand for raw materials again 
stimulate foreign trade. 

The change in the tariff of the United 
States must ultimately produce an extend- 
ed intercourse between this country and 
Europe. We do not anticipate, gowever, 
from the tariff, as passed, any immediate 
important results. It is not, in its general 
features, by any means of a liberal charac- 
ter. It is only alittle less prohibitive than 
before. The principal reductions which it 
effects, are in the articles of iron, Pongee 
silks, cottons, and woollens. The amount 
of cotton cloths imported last year, plain 
and dyed, was over 10 millions of dollars, 
and these paid an average duty of 46 per 
cent. The same goods will now pay 25 
per cent., which is an enormous charge. 
Great Britain never charged 10 per cent. 
on the same goods. It is, however, the 
case, that a great variety of desirable cot- 
ton goods, for general consumption, which 
are not made in this country at all, have 
been entirely excluded heretofore, and can 
now be imported at the 25 per cent. duty, 
It is a work of time, however, to introduce 
them into general consumption. The ta- 
riff will come into operation at a time un- 
favorable to a large consumption of goods, 
whether of domestic or foreign growth, 
inasmuch as that the low prices of produce 
of all descriptions is likely to command, 
for the next crops, will cripple the means 
of the great mass of the consumers, to 
buy goods. Notwithstanding the small 
crop of cotton for the present year, and 
the prospect thus far, that that about com- 
ing to market will be no larger, the strin- 
gency of the English money market, from 
causes above hinted at, is likely to keep 
prices low for the present. The large pro- 
duction of agricultural prodacts of all 
kinds, stimulated by the good prices gene- 
rally obtained by the producers, for the 
last crops, may have a similar effect in the 
face of the large stocks existing, to rnin 
the sales of the crops about to be harvest- 
ed. Under such circumstances the con- 
sumption of manufactured goods, even at 
low prices, cannot be very large; and 
consequently the effect of the modification 
of the tariff will be measurably counter- 
acted by the results of past prohibitions. 
This is a state of affairs, however, that 
requires great caution on the part of those 
institutions which sometimes offer an un- 
due stimulus to mercantile enterprise. 
The great reductions that are to take place 
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after November, on two or three leading 
articles of import from Great Britaim, 
would naturally prevent their importation, 
until that modification should take place ; 
and consequently the exchanges, he usn- 
re low at this season of the year, say 64 

7 per cent., may become so far affected 
as to allow of a renewed import of specie. 
The 6th section of the law, however, al- 
lows all goods im porte xd prior to Decem- 
ber 2d, to remain in warehouse until that 
time, and then pay the low duty; a _pri- 
vilege that may distribute the importation 
over the fall months, and equalize the de- 
mand fog exchange. 

The tendency, both in Europe and the 
United States, is to extend intercourse by 
removing restrictions upon trade. Eng- 
land, the great centre of the commercial 
world, has given the most eminent exam- 
ple; and even the autocrat of Rassia, as 
well as the lesser states of Europe, are giving 
indications of a relaxation of their external 
commercial policy, while the products of 
industry, and means of internal transpor- 
tation, are rapidly extending themselves 
throughout the interior of all the states of 
Europe. The death of the Pontiff of Rome 
has given rise to hopes of a more liberal 
commercial policy in the states of the 
charch ; an event likely to give effect to 
the designs of Austria, in placing herself 
at the head of a great Customs Union for 
the south of Europe, to off-set the great in- 
crease of influence acquired by Prussia in 
a similar movement in the north of Eu- 


NOTICES OF 


The Poems of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. 1 vol. Harper & Brothers, 
New-York. 

We have perused several of the poems 
contained in this volume, which may 
be regarded as the fairest specimens of the 
author’s peculiar taste and abilities, and we 
trust that a reference to these will be suffi- 
cient to justify the opinion we have formed 
upon a subject requiring some leniency 
and a just and happy discrimination. 

ln one great requisite of the true poet, 
Mr. Longfellow is somewhat deficient—we 
mean originality ; but this objection does 
not by any means apply to all his poems ; 
some few of them are exceedingly novel 
and attractive, and bear an under eurrent 
of deep feeling and piety, which cannot 
fail to contribute greatly to their popularity. 
“The Psalm of Life,” which expresses 
the views of a practical mind in answer to 
the worn-out axiom, that “life is but an 
empty dream,” is a spirit-stirring effusion, 
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rope. The old time-honored notions of 
mutnal commercial injuries inflicted upon 


each, by rival states, in the hopes of 
themselves benefiting by the ruin of 
their customers, are fast dying out, and 


the march of free trade would, doubt le 88, 
be more rapid, but for the apprehensions 
that are entertained of the events that may 
succeed the demise of the Prince Metter. 
nich and the king of the French. The 
former is the head of the statm quo policy 
for the south of Europe, in an age ot re apid 
universal advancement; the representa- 
tive of those old divine rights of rulers, 
now undergoing a mortal strnggle with 
public opinion. The latter is the misera- 
ble occupant of a precarious throne, totter- 
ing over the rising energies of Republican 
France on one hand, and the object of sns- 
picion to the allied despots, who, with dif- 
ficulty, were persuaded in 1830 to allow 
him to reign, on condition that he shonld 
be tray the liberties of France. The small 
states of Europe, by laying aside mutual 


jealonsies, have « consolidated their material 


interests. 
to each, and in their increasing streng 
potism finds its most formidable enemy. 
The throwing down of the commercial 
barriers between England and the United 
States, and the removal of canses of com- 

plaint between the two countries, are wise- 
ly preparatory steps, on the part of Eng- 
land, in view of the aspect of political af- 
fairs in Europe. 


The people are bronght nearer 


th des- 
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and well calculated to inspire us with new 
faith, hope, and energy, in our moments of 
desponde ney. The “Footsteps of Angels” 
is natural and pleasing. It represents the 
passing, in our sweeter moments of reflec- 
tion, and amidst the fitful shadows of the 
night, of the loved forms of the departed, 
and its effect upon the mind. The next 
and only original poem we can notice in 
the brief space allowed us,is the “ Be- 
leaguered City,” which is a_ beautiful 
illustration of the attacks of those phantoms 
of the imagination, from which no fancy is 
at all times safe, but to which the morbid 
and the melancholy are particularly sub- 
ject. This volame will be read with 
pleasure. The original poetry, though not 
striking, isnowhere below mediocrity, and 
occasionally rises far above it. This how- 
ever forms but a small portion of the work. 
There is a tragedy (also by Mr. Long- 
fellow) and a great number of miscella- 
neous poems, translated with much taste 


a 
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and fidelity by that gentleman from the 

German, Panish, Anglo-Saxon, and French. 

The versification is betimes rugged and 

disagreeable, but the poems are inte resting, 

as giving some knowledge of the poe sical 
genius of the respective countries to which 
the -y properly belong. 

Memory and Intellectual Improvement. 
3 vols. By O. 8. Fower, New-York. 
The last volume of anew and improved 

edition of this work has been laid on our 

table. The application of phrenology to 
self-education and improvement has occur- 
red to almost every intelligent mind as be- 
ing not only prac ticable, but like ly to be at- 
tended with the h: ippie st and most satis- 
factory results; but it was reserved for 
Mr. Fowler, in this country at least, to 
carry out this idea to its fullest extent, and 
successfully to urge its importance by 
the sound and wholesome deductions of 
long ex per lence The present volume 
contains portraits of several distinguished 
men, which serve to illustrate in the most 
striking manner the craniological state- 
mentsofthe author. We are much pleased 
to fiud that Mr. Fowler has not overlooked 
connection and reciprocal in- 
the mind and body, and the 
great advantage accruing to the former by 
the increase of phy sical energy. The very 
intensity of study, when it interferes with 
the necessary conditior stor the preservation 


the close 
fluence of 


of health, impairs the strongest powers of 


the mind, a fact to which itis of the utmost 
umportance that the attention of parents, 
students, and schoolmasters should be 
directed, 


Thoughts on the Poels. By Henry F. 
Tuckerman. C.S. Francis & Co., New- 


This volume is one of the best illustra- 
tions we have seen of the truth of the 
assertion that but few subjects are entirely 
e xh iste d. P 

Thoughts on the Poets and their Poetry 
are more numerous than stars in the firma- 
ment, and have engaged the pens of the 
most profound and elegant writers in the 
language; but the reflections of a highly 
cultivated mind, which tears not “te wxpel Ss 
its honest convictions, are always tinged 
with some novel and attractive hues, which 
will give it at least strong claims to origin- 
ality. There are some passages, however, 
interesting essays, which will 
give Mr. “ Se vo unenviable po- 
sition amongst American authors. The sen- 
timents he has so beat utifully expre ssed on 
the subject of pure, exalte xd, and disinter- 
ested love, which arise so naturally from 
the contemplation of Petrarch’s enduring 
passion for Laura, would do honor to the 
most refined sensibility, whilst the various 


in the se 
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tributes he pays to the different poets of 
whom he treats, are so appropriate, and in 
some instances so glowing and impassion- 
ed, that we cannot but feel that he has 
drank deep of the fount of their inspiration. 
Goldsmith, Gray, Collins, Pope, Alfieri, 
Crabbe, Byron, Moore, Burns, Thompson, 
and sixteen other poets are treated of in 
this volume. We feel assured that all who 
read these reflections will rise from their 
perusal with an improved taste and wider 
sphere of knowledge 

Kiuhner’s Elementary Greek Grammar. 

This work is ably translated by Samuel 
H. Taylor, of Andover, Mass., from the Ger- 
man of Raphael Kihaer, an experienced 
and learned teacher, who for more than 20 
years was professor of Greek, at the 
Lyceum, Hanover. 

Independent of all consideration as to 
the great advantages undoubte dly possess. 
ed by the author in acquiring a profound 
knowledge of the language; and judging 
by the intrinsic merits of this book, we 
should say that itis one of the best and 
most comprehensive grammars that have 
yet appeared, and we have no hesitation 
in recommending it for the use of students, 
SC hools, and colleges. 

Shores of the Mediterranean, with sketches 
of travels. By Francis ScHROEDER. In 
two volumes. Harper & Brothers. 

The shores of the Mediterranean are every- 
where fraught with interest to all classes of 
readers. Every spoton the borders of that sea 
which was once the centre of the Roman world 
in its grandeur, furnishes matter of intense in- 
terest. In every bosom there is a longing to 
visit scenes associated historically with our 
earliest years ; and next to an actual! visit, the 
lively and graphic narrative of our intelligent 
and enthusiastic countryman supplies the 
want. Mr. Schroeder, as secretary to the 
Commodore of the United States squadren in 
those seas, in the year 1843, had rare and 
admirable opportunities of visiting the most 
attractive places, and he has improved his 
opportunities to the best advantage in impart- 
ing his enjoyment to his readers through his 
most lively and instructive pages, embellished 
with several handsome engravings, from 
drawings by the author. 





The Bible, the Koran and the Talmud; or 
Biblical Legends of the Mussulmans ; com 
nled from 4 frabic sources, and ce omeenee 
with Jeu ish ‘Wwaditions. By Dr. G. W EML. 
Harper & Brothers. 

In this work, Dr. Weil has extracted fron 1 
original Arabic records the leading ideas oi 
the Mohammedan legends, which seemingly 
embodied the germ of that faith, sabsequently 
developed in the Koran. The work is of high 
interest when we consider that, at an estimate, 
one hundred and twenty human beings have 
staked their immortal welfare on the truth 
of the doctrines they contain. The book 
forms a valuable epitome of Mohammedan 
theology and morals. 
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The Statesman'’s Manual. The Addresses 
and Messages Of the Presidents of the Uni- 
ted States, from 1787 to 1846, inclusive; 
with a Memoir of each of the Presidents, 
and a History of ther Administrations 
also, the Constitution of the United States, 
and a Selection of Important Documents 
and Statistical Information, compiled from 
official sources. By Epwin WIitviams. 
2 vols. 8 vo. Edward Walker, 114 Falton- 
street, New-York. 

Tae 30th of April last completed 57 years 
since the inaugeral of George Washington as 
the first President of these United States. A 
population of some 3,500,000 souls then occu- 
pied 13 states on the Atlantic coast, covering 
an area of some 473,000 square miles. These 
states were heavily in debt—scarcely visible 
above the horizon of national existence, and 
commanded no other attention in the Eu- 
ropean world than as successfully revolted 
colonists, about to commence a very doubtful 
experiment in self-government. Many of the 
small statesof Europe had never heard of their 
existence, and the larger powers seemed to 
consider them as but a futare prey when cir- 
cumstances afforded them time to take posses 
sion; perhaps much in the same light that 
Constantinople is now regarded by the eager 
ly watchful eyes of surrounding despots. 
Since then the face of the world has become 
changed. The population of these United 
States has swelled to 20,000,000. They have 
added 814,810 square miles to their repre 

sented territory. They have risen to the 
first rank as a commercial nation, and have 
successfully disputed with England the do- 
minion of the seas. They have become an 
object of dread to the despots of Europe, and 
of admiration and hope to the people of the 
world. Their flag is respected in all quarters 
of the world, and their friendship courted by 
all nations. They have snaccessfally pushed 
their claims to the Pacific Ocean, and in doing 
so have been declared in Europe as the first 
nation “that obtained from the fears of Kn- 
gland what her sense of justice would not 


POLITICAL 


OREGON TREATY. 


Tue following is a copy of the Treaty 
for the division of the Oregon Territory 
between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain. It will be observed, that the navi- 
gation of the Columbia River is free to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and all British sub- 
jects tre uling with them. That is a matter 
of small importance ina practical point of 
view : 


Convention between the United States of 
America and her Majesty the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, concluded at Washington the 15th 
of June, 1846. 


June 16, 18 46—Read a first time. 
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yield.” These wonderful results have, doubt- 
ess, mainly to be attributed to the virtue, 
energy and freedom of the people; but the 
successful working of our institutions under 
eleven chief magistrates, from Washington to 
Polk, has been the necessary attendant upon 
those elements. The whole development of 
this “experiment,” under the action of the 
executives ; the successive steps by which 
every important event in our progress has 
been met and overcome; the annual growth 
of our importation abroad ; the purchase and 
annexation of empires at home ; the applica- 
tion of our elastic institutions to a people and 
territory doubling every few years; the 
changipg interests of the masses, and the 
working of internal politi *8, are all spread out 
in one splendid coup d'’ei in the two volumes 
before us unde r the above title. The messages 
and addresses of the presidents, following 
each other in chronological order, keep the 
reader informed of every important event as 
it occurred, impartial 
statement of the 


accompanied by an 
leading events of each ad 
ministration. A complet index at the close of 
the 2d volume adds great value to the whole, as 
a work of prompt reference ; a chronological 
table of events, with tables of commerce, 
population and revenue, are also added, The 
whole forms a most complete library in itself, 
of all that concerns the politics of the country. 
No individual should be without these two 
volumes at hand for prompt reference. How 
many hours of idle discussions and senseless 
debates might be spared to heated partizans, 
were these books at hand for appeal We 
shall have frequent occasion to refer to them. 
Pictorial History of England. Harper & 

Brothers. 

No. 5 of this estimable republication, to 
which we have previously called attention, 
brings the history down to Henry L. (B: 
in 1100. The detail of thé manners and 
ustrations, keeps 


sanclere) 
customs, and profusion of il 
up the interest of the narrative 
dinary degree. 


in an extraor- 
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June 17, 1846—Read a second time, and 
ordered to be printed in confidence for 
the use of the Senate. 

The United States of America and her 
Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, deeming it to 
be desirable for the fature welfare of both 
countries, that the state of doubt and un- 
certainty which has hitherto prevailed 
respecting the sovereignty and govern- 
ment of the territory on the north-west 
coast of America, lying westward of the 
Rocky or Stony Mountains, should be 
fins ally terminated by an amicable compro- 
mise of the rights mutu: illy asserted by the 
two parties over said territory, have re- 
spectfully named Plenipotentiaries to treat 
and ¢ agree concerning the terms of such 
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settlement; that is tosay, the President of 
the United States of America has, on his 
part, furnished with full powers James 
Buchanan, Secretary of State of the United 
States, and Her Majesty the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, has on her part appointed the Right 
Honorable Richard Pakenham, a member 
ofher Majesty’s most honorable Privy Coun- 
cil, and of her Majesty's Envoy Extraordina- 
ry aud Minister Plenipotentiary to the United 
States, who, after having communicated 
with each other their respective fall pow- 
ers, formed in good and due form, have 
agreed upon aud concluded the following 


articles :— 


Art. 1. From the point on the 49th par 
allel of north latitude where the boundary 
laid down in existing treaties and conven- 
tions between Great Britain and the United 
States terminates, the line of boundary be- 
tween the territories of her Britannic Ma- 
jesty and those of the United States shall 
be continued westward along the 49th 
parallel of north latitude tu the middle of 
the channel which separates the continent 
from Vancouver’s Island, and thence south- 
erly through the middle of the said chan- 
nel and of Fuea’s Straits to the Pacific 
Ocean; provided, however, that the navi- 
gation of the said channel and straits south 
of the 49th parallel of north latitude re- 
mains free and open to both parties. 

Arr. 2. From the point at which the 
49th parallel of north latitude shall 
found to intersect the great northern branch 
of the Columbia river, the navigation of 
the said branch shall be free and open to 
the Hadson’s Bay Company, and to all 
British subjects trading with the same, to 
the point where the said branch meets the 
main stream of the Columbia, and thence 
down the said main stream to the ocean, 
with free access into and through the 
suid river or rivers; it being understood 
that all the usual portages along the line 
thus described, shall in like manner be free 
andopen. In navigating the said river or 
rivers, British subjects, with their goods 
and produce, shall be treated on the same 
footing as citizens of the United States; it 
being, however, always understood, that 
nothing in this article shall be construed as 
preventing, or intended to prevent, the 
government of the United States from 
making any regulations respecting the nav- 
igation of the said river or rivers, not in- 
consistent with the present treaty. 

Art. 3. In the future appropriations of 
the territory south of the 49th parallel of 
north latitude, as provided in the first arti- 
cle of this treaty, the possessory rights of 
the Hudson's Bey Company, and of all Brit- 
ish subjects who may be already in the 
occupation of land or other property law- 
fully acquired within the said territory, 
shall be respected. 


be 
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Art. 4. The farms, lands, and other prop- 
erty of every description, belonging to the 
Puget’s Sound Agricultural Company, on 
the north side of the Columbia river, shall 
be canfirmed to the said company. In 
case, Rieweed the situation of those farms 
and lands should be considered by the 
United States to be of public and political 
importance, and the United States govern- 
ment should signify a desire to obtain pos- 
session of the whole or of any part thereof, 
the property so required shall be transferred 
to said government at a proper valuation, 
to be agreed upon between the parties. 

Art. 5.The present Treaty shall be rat- 
ified by the President of the United States 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate thereof, and by her Britannic Ma- 
jesty ; and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed at London at the expiration of 
six months from the date hereof, or sooner 
if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the same, and 
have affixed thereto the seals of their arms. 

Done at Washington, the fifteenth day of 
June, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-six. 

. JamEs BucHANAN. 

RicHaRD PAKENHAM. 


TARIFF BILL. 


The Tariff Bill underwent, in the Honse, 
a long and arduous struggle, chiefly on the 
salt duties, and on the articles of tea and 
coffee. The bill as passed is highly ac- 
ceptable, inasmuch as that it excludes pro- 
tection as an element of the taxing power. 
All minimums and specific duties are abol- 
ished, and the ad valorem principle applied 
throughont. On the 28th July the bill 
passed the Senate, 28 to 27, including the 
vote of Mr. Jarnigan and the casting vote 
of the President of the Senate, striking out 
the 9th section, which is urimportant.— 
The bill is as follows : 


A BILL reducing the duty on Imports, 
and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That 
from and after the tirst day of December 
next, in lieu of the duties heretofore im- 
posed by law on the articles hereinafter 
mentioned, and on such as may now be 
exempt from duty, there shall be levied, 
collected and paid, on the goods, wares 
and merchandise herein enumerated and 
provided for, imported from foreign coun- 
tries, the following rates of duty—that is to 
say ; 

On goods, wares and merchandise men- 
tioned in schedule A, a duty of one hun- 
dred per centum ad valorem. 

On goods, wares and merchandise men- 
tioned in schedule I, a duty of forty per 
centum.,. 
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On goods, wares and merchandise men- 
tioned in schedule B, a duty of thirty per 
centum ad valorem. 

On goods, wares and merchandise men- 
tioned in schedule C, a duty of twenty-five 
per centum ad valorem. 

On goods, wares and merchandise men- 
tioned in schedule D, a duty of twenty per 
centum ad valorem. 

On goods, wares and merchandise men- 
tioned in schedule E, a duty of fifteen per 
centum ad valorem. 

On goods, wares and merchandise men- 
tioned in schedule F, a duty of ten per 
centum ad valorem. 

On goods, wares and merchandise men- 
tioned schedule G,a duty of five per 
centum ad valorem. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
from and after the first day of December 
next, the 
mentioned in schedule H shall be exempt 
from duty. 

Sec. 3. And bei 
from and after the first day of 
next, there shall be levied, collected and 
paid, on all goods, wares and merchandise 
imported from foreign countries, and not 
specially provided for in this act, a duty of 
twenty per centym ad valorem. 

Sec. 4 ind be it further enacted, That 
in all cases in which the invoice or entry 
shall not contain the weight or quantity or 
wares or merchandise 
now weighed or measured, or gauged, the 
same shall be weighed, gauged, or mea- 
sured at the expense of the owner or con- 


goods, wares and merchandise 


further enacted, That 
December 


measure of goods, 





signee. 
Sec. 5. And he it further enacted, That 
from and after the first day of December 
next, in lieu of the bounty heretofore au- 
thorized by law to be paid on the exporta- 
tion of pickled fish of the fisheries of the 
United States, there shall be allowed, on 
the exportation thereof, if cured with fo- 
reign salt, a drawback equal in amount to 
the duty paid on the salt, and no more, to 
be ascertained under such re 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 
Sec. 6. 


culations as 


t further enact That 
all goods, wares ied merchandise can 
after the passage of this act, and which 
may be in the public stores on the second 
d ay of December next, shall be subject to 
no other duty upon the entry thereof than 
if the same were imported respectively 
after that = ° 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That 
the twe Mth section of the act, entit led § ‘An 
act to provide revenue from imports, and 
to change and modify existing laws impo- 
and for other pur- 
poses, , eighteen 
handred and forty-two, and the 
same is hereby so far modified, that all 
goods imported from this side the Cape of 
Good Hope or Cape Horn may remain in 


And be 


sing duties on imp rts, 
approved August thirty, 
shall be, 





[ August, 


the public stores for the space of one year, 
instead of the term of sixty days prescribed 
in the said section ; and that all goods im- 
ported from beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope or Cape Horn may remain in the 
public stores one year, inst ead of the term of 
ninety days prescribed in the said section. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That 
it shall be lawful for the owner, consignee 
yr agent of — which have been actn- 
ally purchase ~d, on entry of the same, to 
make such ack lition j in the entry to the cost 
or value given in the invoice, as in his 
ophiies may raise the same to the true 
market value of such imports in the princi- 
pal markets of the country whence the 
importation shall have been made, or in 
which the goods imported shall have been 
originally tat 
y be; a ud to add thereto all 


ifactured or produced, as 
the case ma 
costs and charges wl under existing 
laws, would form pat > ot the ten valne a 
the port where the same may be ente ed, 
upon which the duties should be a l 
And it shall be the duty of the collector 
within whose district the same may be 
imported or entered, to cause 


value of such imports to be appraised, es- 





timated and ascertained in accordance v 
the p rovisions of existing laws; and if the 
appral sed value thereof shall exceed, by 
ten per centum, or more, the value so 
declared on the entry, then, in addition to 
the duties imposed by law on the same, 
there shall be levied, collected and paid, a 


duty of twenty per cent 








im ad valorem on 
4 led, rthae 

less, That under no circumstances 

the duty be 

than the invoice value; any law of Con- 

gress to the contrary notwithstand 

{ind hye if further en f 


such appraised value: P» 


HSSeRSt d upon an amount tess 


Sec. 9. 





if, upon the examination of any parcel, 
pac kage, or quantity of goods, of 
entry has been made, the appraisers of 
the United States shall be of the opi i100, 
that the 
owner, importer, consignee, or agent, with 
the intention of det ine of 
the United States, it 


the collector 


same are undervalued by the 


raudive the reve 
shall be lawtul for 
within whose district the 
m of the 


same may be entered, the sanct 


Secretary ot 


the Treasury first being ob- 


tained, if in his opinion the same shall 
be advisable, to take such 


United States 


goods tor the 
use of the And such col- 
lector shall ean 
public aaction within twenty days from 
the time of taking the same, 

ed by law for the sale of t 
and the proceeds of such ‘tile shall 


se such goods to be sold at 
In the manner 
prescr timed 


ile * 


be placed fo thwith into the treasury of 
the United States; and such collector is 
hereby authorized to pay out of the accru- 
ing revenue, to the owner, importer, con- 


signee, or agent of the goods so taken, the 
value thereof as declared in the entry, and 


five per centum upon such amount in ad- 
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dition thereto; and the said collector shall 
render to the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, 
with his accounts of the customs. a state- 
ment, showing the amount of moneys so 
paid, the amount of duties chargeable on 


the goods so taken, and the amount of 


proce ds paid into the treasury; and this 


section shall be in force until the first of 


July, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, 
unless otherwise directed by Congress. 
Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That 
the deputies of any collector, naval officer, 
or surveyor, and the clerks employed by 
any collector, naval officer, surveyor or 
appr iser, who are not by existing laws 


require d to be sworn, shall, before enter- 


ing upon their respective duties, or, if al- 
ready employed, before continuing in the 
discharge thereof, take and subseribe an 
oath or affirmation faithfully and diligently 
to periorm such duties, and to use their 
best endeavors to prevent and detect 
frauds upon the revenue of the United 
States; which oath or aflirmation shall be 
administered by the collector of the port 
or district where the said deputies or clerks 
may be employed, and shall be of a form 
to be prescribe d by the Secretary of the 
Tre isury. e 

Sec. 11 ind be it further enacted, That 
no oflicer or other person connected with 
the navy of the United States, shall, onder 
any pretence, import in any ship or vessel 


of the United States anv goods, wares or 


merchandise liable to the payment of any 
duty. 

Sec. 12. And be tt further enact l, That 
all acts and parts of acts repugnant to the 
provisions of this act, be, and the same are 
hereby repealed 


The Vote in the House, July 3d, was as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Ander- 
son, Atkinson, Bayly, Bedinger, Benton, 
Biggs, James A. Black, Bowlin, Boyd, 
Brinkerhoff, Brockenbrongh, William G. 
Brown, Burt, Cathcart, Angustus A. Chap- 
man, Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, 
Clarke, Cobb, Collin, Callom, Cunning- 
ham, Daniel, Dargan, Jefferson Davis, De 
Mott, Dobbin, Douglass, Dromgoole, Dun- 
lap, Ellsworth, Faran, Ficklin, Fries, Giles. 
Goodyear, Gordon, Grover, Hamlin, Haral- 
son, Harmanson, Henley, Hilliard, Hoge, 
Isaac E. Holmes, Hopkins, Hough, George 
8. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, James 
B. Hant, Hunter, James H. Johnson, Jo- 
seph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George 
W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufman, Ken- 
nedy, Preston King, Lawrence, Leake, La 
Sere, Lumpkin, Maclay, McClelland, Mc- 
Clernand, McConnell, McCrate, Joseph 3. 
McDowell, James McDowell, . McKay, 
John P. Martin, Barclay Martin, Morris, 
Morse, Moulton, Niven, Norris, Parish, 
Payne, Perrill, Phelps, Pillsbury, Rath- 
ban, Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Roberts, Sawtelle, 
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Sawyer, Scammon, Seddon, Alexander D. 
Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, Thomas 
Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, Starkwea- 
ther, St. John. Strong, Jacob Thompson, 
Thurman, Tibbatts, Towns, Tredway, 
Wick, Williams, Wilmot, Wood, Wood- 
ward and Yancey—114. 

NAYS—Measrs. Abbott, John Quincy 
Adams, Arnold, Ashmun, Barringer, Bell, 
James Black, Blanchard, Brodhead. Milton 
Brown, Buffington, William W. Campbell, 
John H. Campbell, Carroll, Cooke, Colla- 
mer, Cranston, Crozier, Culver, Darragh, 
Garrett Davis, Delano, Dixon, Deckery, 
Edsall, Erdman, John H. Ewing, Edwin 
H. Ewing, Foot, Foster, Garvin, Gentry, 
Giddings, Graham, Grider, 
Hampton, Harper, Elias B. Holmes, John 
W. Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, 
Hungerford, Washington Hunt, Charles J, 
Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, 
Daniel P. King, Leib, Lewis, Levin, Long, 
McClean, McGaughey, McHenry, Mcll- 
vaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Pendleton, 
Perry, Pollock, Ramsey, Ritter, Julius 
tockwell, John A. Rockwell, Root, Rank, 
Russell, Schenck, Seaman, Severance, 
Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B. 
Smith, Stephens, Stewart, Strohm, Sykes, 
Thibodeanx, Thomason, Benjamin Thomp- 
son, James Thompson, Tilden, Tombs, 
Trambo, Vance, Vinton, Wheaton, White, 
Winthrop, Woodruff, Wright, Young and 


Yost—9 . 


Grinnell, 


Recapitulation by States. 


Yeas, Nays. Absent. 
States D. W. BD We dD. W. 
ene: oe S55 a eh Sate 
New-Hampshire,. 3 .. ah nits kr kad 
Vormont.:, 5... 5.06 ce aie oe 
Massachusetts,..... .. ton es os Se 
Rhode Island,...... 2 ae er 
Connecticut, ....... .. ic ost ae 
New-York, ...... 16’ <. 4 12 Lows 
New-Jersey,......- e 2:3 od ae 
Pennsylvania, ... 1 .. 11 12 oa vale 
Delaware,......... eu Eire sume 
Maryland, ....... ae be 2 
Viremia.: oh cc3 SAX see te tien 
North Carolina... 6 .. oi. le ae 
South Carolina,... 7 .. Mey std 
ere, 66s Se Zs Dos én 8 nag 
ee ee ess nie ah 
Alabama, ....... 6 1 naw aonitats 
Mississippi,...... 4 .. =) oe aun 
Tennessee, ...... was oar! MW ee oh 
Kentucky,...... 5: Oo sc @ Cale 
re ose 1Ote- & aee oe 
Michigan, ....... ons bas he ad Ge 
WGN oss occu Baz ic 2 wy 
a ae oe ier aahi Ey 
Missouri, ......-. ae tosses ae 
Arena, og eed sia so Ly 
Louisiana,....... Oo ae jana] otk acs 
TOE ie ek 6 teezn Bsa ee ride wh Jaw 


Tet 63.1.8! 18 77 10 3 


3 vacancies; | (the speaker) no vote. 
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LOAN AND TREASURY NOTE BILL. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to cause treasury notes to be 
issued for such sum or sums as the ex- 
igencies of the government may require, 
and in place of such of the same as may 
be redeemed to cause others to be issued, 
but not exceeding the sum of $10,000,000 
of this emission outstanding at any one 
time, and to be issued under the limita- 
tions and other provisions contained in the 
act, entitled “‘ An act to authorize the issue 
of treasury notes,” approved the 12th of 
October, 1837, except that the authority 
hereby given to issue treasury notes shall 
expire at the end of one year from the 
passage of this act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
the President, if in his opinion it shall be 
the interest of the United States so to do, 
instead of issuing the whole amount of 
treasury notes authorized by the first sec- 
tion of this act, may horrow on the credit 
of the United States such an amount of 
money as he may deem proper, and issue 
therefor stock of the United States for the 
sum thus borrowed, in the same form and 
under the same restrictions, limitations 
and provisions as are contained in the act 
of Congress, approved April 14, 1842, en- 
titled “ An act for the extension of the 
loan of 1841, and for an addition of five 
millions of dollars thereto, and for allow- 
ing interest on treasury notes due :” Pro- 
vided, however, That the sums borrowed, 
together with the treasury notes issued by 
virtue of this act, shall not, in the whole, 
exceed the sum of ten millions of dollars ; 
And provided, further, That no commis- 
sion shall be allowed or paid for the nego- 
tiation of the loan authorized by this act; 
and also, that the said stock shall be re- 
deemable at a period not longer than ten 
years from the issue thereof. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That 
the treasury notes and the stock issued 
under the provisions of this act shall not 
bear a higher rate of interest than six per 
cent. per annum, and no part thereof shall 
be disposed of at less than par. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That 
no compensation shall be made to any of- 
ficer, whose salary is fixed by law, for pre- 
paring, signing, or issuing treasury notes; 
nor shall any clerk be employed beyond 
the number authorized by the act herein 
referred to. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That 
the sum of fifty thousand dollars be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated out of 
any money in the treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the purpose of paying the 
amount of certain treasury notes which 
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having been received or redeemed by any 
authorized officer of the government, and 
subsequently purloined or stolen and put 
into circulation, without evidence on their 
face of their having been cancelled to the 
respective holders, who may have received 
the same or any of them for a full conside- 
ration in the usual course of business, with- 
out notice or knowledge of the same hay- 
ing been stolen or cancelled or altered, 
and without any circumstances to cast sus- 
picion on the good faith or due caution 
with which they may have received the 
same. 

Vote in the House, July 15.—Yeas, 118; 
Nays, 47. Majority 71. 


WAREHOUSING BILL. 


A BILL to amend an act, entitled “ An act 
to provide revenue from imports, and 
to change and modify existing laws im- 
posing duties on imports, and for other 
purposes.” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
the twelfth section of the act, entitled “‘ An 
act to provide revenue from imports, and 
to change and modify existing laws im- 
posing duties on imports, and for other 
purposes,” approved the thirtieth day of 
August, one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-two, is hereby amended so as here- 
after to read as follows: 

(Sec. 12.] And be it further enacted, 
That on and after the day this act goes 
into operation, the duties on all imported 
goods, wares, or merchandise, shall be paid 
in cash: Provided, That in all cases of fail- 
ure or neglect to pay the duties within the 
period allowed by law to the importer to 
make entry thereof, or whenever the 
owner, importer, or consignee shall make 
entry for warehousing the same, in wri- 
ting, in such form, and supported by such 
proof, as shall be caiiaiead by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the said goods, wares 
or merchandise shall be taken possession 
of by the collector, and deposited in the 
public stores, or in other stores to be 
agreed on by the collector or chief reve- 
nue-officer of the port and the importer, 
owner, or consignee ; the said stores to be 
secured in the manner provided for by the 
first section of the act of the twentieth day 
of April, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighteen, entitled “ An act providing for 
the deposit of wines and distilled spirits 
in public warehouses, and for other pur- 
poses,” there to be kept with due and rea- 
sonable care, at the charge and risk of the 
owner, importer, consignee, or agent, and 
subject at.all times to their order upon the 
payment of the proper duties and ex- 
penses, to be ascertained on due entry 
thereof for warehousing, and to be secured 
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by a bond of the owner, importer, or con- 
signee, with surety or sureties to the satis- 
faction of the collector, in double the 
amount of the said duties, and in such form 
as the Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
scribe: Provided, That no merchandise 
shall be withdrawn from any warehouse 
in which it may be deposited, in a less 
quantity than in an entire package, bale, 
cask, or box, unless in bulk ; nor shall mer- 
chandise so imported in bulk be delivered 
except in the whole quantity of each par- 
cel, or in a quantity not less than one ton 
weight, unless by special authority of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. And in case 
the owner, importer, consignee, or agent 
of any goods on which the daties have not 
been paid, shall give to the collector satis- 
factory security that the said goods shall 
be landed out of the jurisdiction of the 
United States, in the manner now required 
by existing Jaws relating to exportations, 
for the benefit of drawback, the collector 
and naval officer, if any, on an entry to re- 
export the same, shall, upon payment of 
the appropriate expenses, permit the said 
goods, under the inspection of the proper 
officers, to be shipped without the pay- 
ment of any duties thereon. And in case 
any wares, or merchandise, de- 
posited as aforesaid, shall remain ia public 
store beyond one year, without payment 
of the duties and charges thereon, then said 
goods, wares, or merchandise shall be ap- 
praised by the appraisers of the United 
States, if there be any at such port, and if 
none, then by two merchants to be desig- 
nated and sworn by the collector for that 
yurpose, and sold by the collector at pub- 
fi auction, on due public notice thereof 
being first given, in the manner and for 
the time to be prescribed by a general 
regulation of the Treasury Department: 
and at said public sale distinct printed ca- 
talogues descriptive of said goods, with the 
appraised value affixed thereto, shall be 
distributed among the persons present at 
said sale; and a reasonable opportunity 
shall be given before such sale, to persons 
desirous of purchasing, to inspect the qual- 
ity of sach goods; and the proceeds of said 
sales, after deducting the usual rate of 
storage at the port in question, with all 
other charges and expenses, including du- 
ties, shall be paid over to the owner, im- 
porter, consignee, or agent, and proper re- 
ceipts taken for the same: Provided, That 
the overplus, if any there be, of the pro- 
ceeds of such sales, after the payment of 
storage, charges, expenses, “a duties as 
aforesaid, remaining unclaimed for the 
space of ten days after such sales, shall be 
paid by the collector into the treasurggof 
the United States; and the said collier 
shall transmit to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, with the said ovyerplus, a copy of the 


goods, 
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inventory, appraisement, and account of 
sales, specifying the marks, numbers, and 
descriptions of the packages sold, their 
contents and appraised value, the name of 
the vessel and master in which, and of the 
port or place whence they were imported, 
and the time when, and the name of the 
person or persons to whom said goods 
were consigned in the manifest, and the 
duties and charges to which the several 
consignments were respectively subject ; 
and the receipt or certificate of the collec- 
tor shall exonerate the master or person 
having charge or command of any ship or 
vessel in which said goods, wares, or 
merchandise were imported, from all claim 
of the owner or owners thereof, who shall 
nevertheless, on due proof of their interest, 
be entitled to receive from the treasury the 
amount of any overplus paid into the same 
under the provisions of this act: Provided, 
That so much of the fifty-sixth section of 
the general collection-law of the second 
March, seventeen hundred and ninety- 
nine, and the thirteenth section of the act 
of the thirtieth of August, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, to proyide revenue from 
imports, and to change and modify exist- 
ing laws imposing duties on imports, aud 
fur other purposes, as conflicts with the 
provisions of this act, shall be and is here- 
by re nealed, excepting that nothing con- 
had in this act shall be construed to ex- 
tend the time now prescribed by law for 
selling unclaimed goods : Provided, also, 
That all goods of a perishable nature, and 
all gunpowder, fire-crackers, and explo- 
sive substances, deposited as aforesaid, 
shall be sold forthwith. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
any goods, when deposited in the pub- 
lic stores in the manner provided for in 
the foregoing section, may be withdrawn 
therefrom, and transported to any other 
port of entry, under tke restrictions pro- 
vided for in the act of the second March, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-nine, in re- 
spect to the transportation of goods, wares 
and merchandise, from one collection dis- 
trict to another, to be exported with the 
benefit of drawback; and the owner of 
such goods so to be withdrawn for trans- 
portation shall give his bond with sufficient 
sureties, in double the amount of the du- 
ties chargeable on them, for the deposite 
of such goods in store in the port of entry 
to which they shall be destined, such bond 
to be cancelled when the goods shall be 
re-deposited in store in the collection dis- 
trict to which they shall be transported: 
Provided, That nothing contained in this 
section shall be construed to extend the 
time during which goods may be kept in 
store after their original importation and 
entry beyond the term of one year. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That 
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if any warehoused goods shall be frandu- 
lently concealed iu, or removed from any 
ublic or private warehouse, the same sh: 7 
- forfeited to the United States; and all 
persons convicted of fraudulently conceal- 
ing or removing such goods, or of aiding 
or abetting such conc ealment or removal, 
shall be liable to the same penalties which 
are now imposed. for the frandulent intro- 
duction of goods into the United States; 
and if any importer or proprietor of any 
warehoused goods, or any person in his 
employ, shall by any c« mtrivance frandu- 
lently open the warehouse, or shall gain 
access to the goods, except in the presence 
of the proper. officer of the customs, acting 
in the execution of his duty, such impor- 
ter or proprietor shall forfeit ard pay for 
every such offence, one thousand dollars. 
And any person convicted of altering, de- 
facing, or obliterating any mark or marks 
which have been placex I by any officer of 


the service on any pac ‘kage or packages of 


warehoused goods, shall forfeit, for every 
such offence, five handred dollars. 

Sec. 4. And be tt further enacted, That 
the collectors of the several ports of the 
United States shall make quarterly reports 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, according 
to such general instructions as the said 
secretary may give, of all goods which re- 
main in the warehouses of their respective 
ports, specifying the quantity and descrip- 
tion of the same; which returns, or tables 
formed thereon, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury shall forthwith cause to ‘be published 
in the principal papers of the city of Wash- 


ington. 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That 


the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby authorized to make, from time 
to time, such regulations, not inconsistent 
with the laws of the United States, as may 
be necessary to give full effect to the pro- 
visions of this act, ard secure a just ac- 
countability under the same; and it shall 
be the duty of the secretary to report such 
regulations each succeeding session of 
Congress. 


Vote in the Senate, July 15.—Yeas, 31; 
Nays, 20. Majority 11. 


LAND GRADUATION BILL. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
all public lands which shall have been of- 
fered for sale twenty years or more on the 
first day of December, 1846, shall there- 
after be subject to e ntry at one dollar per 
acre for the term of five years; all the be- 
fore described lands then remaining unsold 
shall be subject to entry at seventy-five 
cents per acre for another term of five 
years; and all such unsold at the end of 
the last-mentioned term may be entered at 
fifty cents per acre. ] 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
the quantity of land whiclr the President 
of the United States shall hereafter pro- 
claim and offer for sale in any one year 
shall not exceed three millions of acres. 

Sec. 3. And be tt further enacted, That 
upon every reduction in the pgices of said 
lands which shall take piace BY the gradu- 
ating process of this act, the occup tits or 
settlers upon any of the said lands shall 
have the right of pre-emption at such 
graduated or reduced prices; which right 
shall extend toa period of six months from 
and after the dates at which the respec- 
tive graduations shall take place; and 
any land not entered by the respective oc- 
cupants or settlers within that period, shal] 
be liable to be entered or purchased by 
any other person until the next graduation 
or reduc p in price shall take place, when 
it shall, not previously purchased, be 
again uae to the right of pre-emption 
for six months, as before, and so on from 
time to time as said reduction shall take 
place: Provided, That nothing in this act 
contained shall be construed to interfere 
with any right which has accrued, or may 
accrue by virtue of any act granting pre- 
emptions to actual settlers upon the public 
lands. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That 
all acts and parts of acts as scrade for an 
py 8 from the imposition of taxes 
upon land sold by the United States for 
five years from and after the d: iy of sale, 
be, and the same are he sreby repealed. 


Vote in the House, July | 1.—Yeas 92; 
Nays 89. Majority 3, 

















